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HOMER AND SCHLIEMANN.* 


Antiquity has bequeathed the world no 
other tradition which has taken so firm a hold 
on the interest of mankind as the story of the 
siege and sack of Troy. It was Homer whose 
imperishable song perpetuated the life of the 
tradition, as a product of literature, through 
the perils of twenty-five centuries ; it was 
Schliemann whose science vindicated the tra- 
dition against the destructive attacks of a crit- 
ical age, and insured its perpetuity through 
the centuries to come. The sweet persuasion 
of poesy sustained belief while the world was 
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in a mood to keep time to the music of hexam- 
eters, but when science began to make light 
of traditions which had‘stirred the souls of 
nations through chiliads of years, it was a sig- 
nal and pleasing retribution that science her- 
self should be made to disclose the baseless- 
ness of her own scepticism. The method of 
Schliemann has been that of inductive sci- 
ence. Like a real geologist, he has dug for 
the relics of past ages; he has unearthed 
them in successive formations ; he has studied 
his fossils individually, collectively, and com- 
paratively, and has reproduced from them a 
succession of populations, each leaving above 
the relics of its predecessors the evidences of 
its own life and activity. 

The work before us is a mere supplement 
to the author’s “TIlios”—a vast treasury of 
facts and interpretations which Dr. Schlie- 
mann intended to leave as his final legacy to 
posterity. But “Troja” has a value peculiar 
to itself, and is indispensable, both as com- 
pleting the body of archeological data, and 
as setting right some misconceptions incor- 
porated in the larger work. It is almost in- 
dispensable to read “ Troja” with “Tlios ” at 
hand ; but certainly the perusal of “Tlios” 
will prove inadequate, and in some particu- 
lars misleading, without “Troja” to take up 
as anappendix It probably remains to pro- 
duce yet a new work, in which the two books 
shall be consolidated and condensed, and the 
theory unified throughout. This will give 
opportunity to present the whole subject with 
a more logical consecutiveness, a better sys- 
tem, and therefore improved availability. 

Dr. Schliemann began systematic excava- 
tions in the hill of Hissarlik, in October, 1871. 
They were continued energetically during the 
summer of 1872, and resumed with increased 
energy in 1873. oy 1874 he began exca- 
vations at Mycenz in Greece, but was inter- 
rupted by legal difficulties with the Turkish 
government concerning his Trojan collections. 
He resumed work at Mycenx in 1876, and 
spent the whole of 1877 in preparing the re- 
markable results for publication. Most of the 
season of 1878 was spent in excavating on the 
island of Ithaca; but in September he re- 
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turned to Troy. The next season was also 
spent at Troy and in the Troad. His great 
work “Tlios” appeared in 1881. In 1882, feel- 
ing dissatisfied with some of the conclusions 
previously reached, he returned to Hissarlik 
and resumed his labors for five months, on a 
seale of operations quite as large as before. 
It will be appropriate now to indicate some of 
the important results of these remarkable re- 
searches on the site of ancient Troy. 

The hill of Hissarlik, and the adjoining 
plain, appear to have served as the site of not 
less than seven successive settlements, whose 
débris have accumulated to the general depth, 
over the hill, of twenty to thirty-five feet, 
and in places on the slopes of the hill to 
nearly fifty feet above the primitive soil. The 
material consists of earth, ashes, crumbling 
bricks, loose stones, and remnants of walls of 
stone and brick, superposed above each other 
in distinguishable succession, but, in general, 
without the least correspondence between the 
structures of successive settlements. The re- 
mains of the first city, as found on the hill, 
consist of fortification walls of unwrought 
limestone, nearly eight feet thick, and some 
thinner walls formed of small stones, joined 
with earth and coated with clay ; but there 
are no traces of bricks, burned or unburned. 
A larger settlement was probably located on 
the adjoining plain. The débris of this city 
accumulated to an average depth of eight 
feet; and this implies a duration of many cen- 
turies. The principal relics of the industry of 
the people consist of lustrous-black slightly 
baked pottery, mostly hand-made, but in some 
eases moulded on the wheel. The pottery 
consists of vases, urns, and pitchers, occasion- 
ally ornamented with simple incised wavy or 
zigzag lines, or conventional owl-faces. Nu- 
merous stone axea, battle axes, hammers, and 
other stone implements are also found, as well 
as a few copper or bronze brooches, and some 
awls and needles of bone. Such remains char- 
acterize the neolithic epoch of the Stone Age, 
though Dr. Schliemann expresses his convic- 
tion that their date is long subsequent. 

The second prehistoric city is the Homeric 
Troy. The researches described in “ Troja” 
make it necessary to connect with the second 
city certain important ruins which in “ Tlios” 
had been connected with the third city ; and 
this involves the correction of a misapprehen- 
sion which is inwoven in the treatment of the 
subject of “Tlios.” The remains of the sec- 
ond city include fortress walls of huge blocks 
eight feet deep, buried beneath a bed of cal, 
cined ruins, consisting of burnt bricks and 
fragments of brick walls. They include also 
temple-walls of brick and portions of other 
house-structures. The substruction of the for- 





tress wall that surrounds the Acropolis is built 
of quarry stones averaging eighteen inches 
long and twelve inches broad, irregularly 
joined in courses, and without any binding ma- 
terial. At the angles are the foundations of 
towers ; and there were at least three gates. 
This foundation was surmounted by a large 
brick wall. The bricks were burned after be- 
ing laid in the walls. Great fires were built on 
one or both sides, and numerous openings per- 
mitted the draft to pass through the interior. 
There were two periods in the history of the 
second city, and the fortress walls of the 
second period are of somewhat larger compass 
than those of the first. Within the walls, the 
temple and other house-remains of the second 
period are unconformable with those of the 
first. The second city shows everywhere the 
signs of a general and total devastation by 
fire. 

No adequate conception can be formed of 
the richness of the relics of Homeric Troy 
without consulting the pages of Dr. Schlie- 
mann. They consist, in brief, of numerous 
articles of copper and bronze made by cast- 
ing, a large quantity of gold ornaments and 
utensils exquisitely manufactured, numerous 
articles of ivory, an enormous quantity of terra 
cotta articles, including whorls, vases of many 
patterns, often with covers, pitcher-like ves- 
sels, goblets, pithoi or enormous wine-flasks, 
and a few rude images or idols ; also a large 
number of implements and articles of stone, 
bone, and ivory. No indications of lamps were 
found. No iron or steel was known. The 
art of soldering was practiced to perfection. 
A few inscriptions have been found, which 
are regarded as exemplifying an early form of 
the Cypriote syllabary. 

The third prehistoric city was built not long 
after the second had met with its catastrophe. 
The population was limited, and seems to 
have been confined to the old Pergamos. On 
the old Acropolis they did not remove nor even 
level the débris of the second city. Their 
house walls consisted of small unwrought 
stones joined with clay, brick walls rarely oc- 
curring. What remains of the work implies 
that the buildings were rude and probably of 
one story, and constructed largely from the 
rubbish of the second city. Only a few 
relics were discovered belonging properly to 
the third city, since nearly all the numer- 
ous objects attributed in “TIlios” to this city 
belong to the second. This city seems to 
have gone to decay through abandonment. 

The fourth settlement was also confined to 
the old Pergamos, and its buildings were 
formed by renovating the walls of the third 
settlement. Its gates were also, in the same 
places, though debris had accumulated about 
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them’ to the depth of four and a half feet. 
The houses were even smaller than in the 
third city, and had only a ground floor. The 
pottery débris were found very abundant, and, 
on the whole, similar to those of the Homeric 
city, though less thoroughly burned. It 
abounds in owl-faced urns, and a surprising 
variety of pitchers and vases, and presents, 
perhaps, a little greater attempt at ornamen- 
tation. It supplies, also,a few supposed in- 
scriptions. Stone implements were still abun- 
dant. The fifth settlement found the earlier 
fortress-walls completely buried, and raised 
its structures above the deep accumulation. 
Neither the stone nor the brick walls indicate 
a civilization of as high a type as that of the 
second city ; but the pottery relics are sur- 
prisingly varied, and show the introduction of 
some new conceptions. The sixth city is sup- 
posed to be Lydian, and reveals the first in- 
terruption of ethnic continuity from the be- 
ginning. Of its structures nothing remains ; 
but its pottery is both abundant and peculiar. 
It embraces huge pithoi six feet in height, 
hand-made tureens, vases, urns, pitchers, jugs, 
cups, and other vessels of a great variety of 
shapes, some imitative, and many bearing sim- 
ple ornamentations. Also many articles of 
bronze, ivory, and stone, and, for the first 
time at Troy, a single article of iron. The 
seventh city was the Greek Ilium, or Novum 
Ilium of modern writers. This brings us 
down to historic times. 

Among ethnological results, it may be in- 
teresting to mention that the first city seems 
to have been founded by Thracians migrating 
from the west of the Bosphorus ; and that 
the Homeric Trojans sent colonists to Cyprus, 
who are known to be alsoof Aryan blood. So 
it is certain that the epic of Homer is wholly 
an Aryan story. The chronological results 
are important. On historical evidence, the 
settlement of the Greek and Roman Ilium 
cannot be assigned to a date later than the 
seventh century B.c. Before this establish- 
ment, four prehistoric settlements had risen 
and disappeared on the site of Homeric Troy, 
since the sack of the city. One cannot doubt 
that these events cover several centuries. 
The conviction is strengthened by the enor- 
mous volume of débris and the masses of 
potsherds remaining. Moreover, the epoch 
of Priam is shown to have antedated the ad- 
vent of the Phcenicians in the #gean. Noth- 
ing has been found bearing the stamp of 
Phoenician workmanship. It is therefore cer- 
tain that Priam’s reign terminated as early as 
the twelfth century B.c. 
Assyrian influence are equally wanting, and 
it is known that Assyrian art began to spread 
over Western Asia as early as 1200 B.c. But 
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there is an Oriental influence present in Tro- 
jan art, and this, as Professor Sayce has 
pointed out, is Hittite ; and Hittite art was 
a derivation from primitive Babylonian art. 
The Hittites warred with Ramses* Sesostris 
in the fourteenth century before Christ, and 
the Dardanians (pre-Trojans) were among 
their subject allies. The results summed up 
in ‘'Troja,” therefore, appear to accord to 
Homeric Troy a higher antiquity even than 
had been generally claimed. The fidelity of 
Homer’s descriptions renders it certain that 
the author of the “Iliad” saw Troy during 
Priam’s reign, and we must therefore carry 
the Homeric epoch back to anantiquity some 
centuries greater than had been hitherto as- 
sumed. 

An archeological generalization of much 
interest grows out of the investigations de- 
scribed in “ Troja” and “Tlios.” Itiis the very 
wide distribution of certain artistic products 
and conceptions. We can only cite sufficient 
examples to illustrate our idea. The terra 
cotta whorls, which Schliemann and others re- 
gard as votive offerings, are found abundantly 
in the northwest provinces of India, in the 
Italian terramare, in the Grotto del Diavolo, 
whose antiquities are attributed to the Rein- 
deer Epoch, in the Swiss lake-dwellings, on 
the Esquiline at Rome, and in the Necropolis 
of Albano. Even in the Pelew Islands are 
found perforated whorls of terra cotta or glass 
identical with the Trojan. Another concep- 
tion is the swastika, which consists of two 
equal lines, crossing at right angles, and hav- 
ing each extremity, for one-quarter the length 
of the line, bent abruptly at a right angle, but 
all in the same direction, whether to the right 
or the left. The swastika is very common at 
Homeric Troy, and has been found also be- 
neath ancient lava near Albano, and at. other 
localities in Italy ; also from Feldmark, from 
Darzau in Hanover, from a pre-Slavic tomb in 
Pomerania, on an ancient Hittite cylinder, 
and from the Hittite inscription at Ibreez in 
Lycaonia, in the ruins of ancient Carthage, 
and also, what is more suggestive, from vari- 
ous parts of America, as, for instance, among 
the Lenguas of Paraguay and the Pueblos of 
New Mexico. Other analogous coincidences 
indicate a wide-extended intercommunication 
of peoples, reaching even to the New World, 
and reminding us of the speculations of 
George Horn, M. Paul Gaffarel, Landa, Ordo- 
nez, and others, respecting Phoenician emi- 
gration to America; and of Barber and 
Bowers, respecting the Egyptian and Cypri- 
ote affinities of the pottery of the Pueblos and 
of the Santa Barbara Indians. 

One cannot close this final volume on “ di- 
vine Troja” without some reflections. The 
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first is the debt which learning owes to Schlie- 
mann for his ten years of laboriousand costly 
research. As long as the story of Troy shall 
live, Schliemann will be remembered as its 
rescuer from incredulity and oblivion ; and 
his name will stand in human records and 
in human esteem by the side of that of Homer 
himself. And then how splendidly does 
Schliemann’s successful career illustrate the 
scientific value of enthusiasm! There are 
representatives of modern science who would 
reduce intellectual life to dry cold thinking. 
They withhold their confidence from a man 
impelled by an inspiration. Enthusiasm, they 
maintain, is the deadly foe of accuracy. We 
all remember how they hurled their sneers at 
Schliemann, and accused him of being carried 
away by his theories. But no one can pre- 
tend that anything short of an all-sustaining 
enthusiasm has borne him through the dis- 
couragements and toils of the past ten years ; 
and no one can candidly renew the charge 
that his lofty enthusiasm has precipitated 
him upon baseless theories. Nor can we fail 
to reflect, on the conclusion of this great work, 
how indispensable an adjunct to intelligence 
and enthusiasm is abundant means in unmis- 
erly hands ; and how important a service may 
be rendered to science itself by disposing 
wealth, through the influence of popular 
treatises, to devote its great power to the pro- 
motion of scientific enterprises. 
ALEXANDER WINCHELL. 





THE STUDY OF EARLY INSTITUTIONS.* 
I. 


The extended researches of the studious 
and the curious into the origin, development 
and growth of social, political and legal in- 
stitutions, which have prevailed in the last 
two decades, and which owe so much to the 
example and influence of Sir Henry Maine, 
have borne fruit in the recent publication of 
a large number of essays, of a character not 
only speculative but historical and philosoph- 
ical as well. These researches are not con- 
fined to that side of the Atlantic which was 
the seat of the origin and principal growth 
of our modern institutions; the passion for 
prosecuting the inquiry has crossed the ocean, 
and the American students are no less earnest 
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in the labor, and have accomplished results 
of scarcely less value, than their European 
compeers. In most of the works to which 
our attention is now directed, there is a 
marked departure from the broad generaliza- 
tions of Maine, in place of which we have, 
with indications of industry of research equal 
to his, patient and at times elaborate state- 
ments of the results of the investigation, ex- 
tended extracts from the ancient records, and 
exhaustive citations of the authorities con- 
sulted. It was the province of Maine to ex- 
cite among English readers an interest in the 
topics he had himself investigated, and to 
convert those readers into inquiring students. 
It is the province of the earnest investigators 
of the present decade to furnish those stu- 
dents with ample and convenient facilities for 
satisfying their further curiosity, if indeed 
the evidences now accumulated do not prove 
in themselves convincing. 

Mr. Seebohm’s book, which takes the Eng- 
lish Village Community as its basis, is appro- 
priately described on its title page as an essay 
in economic history. Its principal matter is 
a collection of carefully arranged data con- 
cerning the constitution, features and ap- 
pointments of the English manor, the mode 
of division of its lands, the classes of its ten- 
ants and their origin, the character and ex- 
tent of their respective holdings, the nature 
of the tenure thereof and the character of the 
services rendered therefor at different periods, 
and the manner and objects of the cultivation 
of its fields. Similar data are given, to a 
more limited extent, illustrating the corre- 
sponding features of the British and German 
tribal customs, and the holdings of agricul- 
tural lands in the Roman provinces. Many 
of these data are not now newly published, 
but are, in more or less scattered form, famil- 
iar to students of these subjects. On the 
other hand, much of the evidence here offered 
is now for the first time presented in tangible 
form; and the entire collection of data, ac- 
companied as it is with maps showing not 
only the modern arrangement of manorial 
estates, but the composition of tribal hold- 
ings, furnishes a vivid picture of the actual 
constitution and the peculiarities of the Brit- 
ish village communities of both classes, or 
rather a series of pictures taken at succes- 
sive epochs. If for these data only, Mr. See- 
bohm’s essay is a most valuable contribution 
to our historical literature. But he has sup- 
plemented his collection of materials with 


| carefully drawn comparisons of early and 


modern with recent customs, tribal with 
manorial systems, and British with conti- 
nental peculiarities. Thus we have not only 


| a panoramic presentation of data, but we are 
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assisted in our studies on the comparative 
plan, whether in social economy, politics, his- 
tory, or law. 

The argumentation of the essay is synthetic. 
Taking up his residence in the midst of ‘an 
ancient manor, formerly royal demesne, mak- 
ing himself practically and familiarly ac- 
quainted with its present condition and organ- 
ization, and commencing with the most recent 
forms there observed of survival of the char- 
acteristics of the archaic open-field system of 
husbandry, he traces backward, step by step, 
the evidences of those characteristics, as ap- 
pearing in that and other manors, at different 
epochs, in manor rolls, cartularies, domesday 
surveys and other records, into the misty past 
of British, German and Roman tradition. 
Existing evidences of the similar or dissimilar 
features of the tribal villages, at points of 
time during the same periods, are duly pre- 
sented and carefully collated. Reasoning 
thus from the known toward the unknown, 
he deduces conclusions and draws inferences, 
sometimes with resort to probabilities or pos- 
sibilities, with a view of elucidating the ori- 
gin of the village community or three-field 
system of husbandry, and ascertaining 
whether that origin is to be found in “the 
freedom or the serfdom of the masses of the 
people.” Under the present exigencies of 
historical research, this is a question as to the 
beginnings of English history. It has been 
considerably mooted, and both theories — 
namely, that of the primitively free village 
community, and that of the primitive serf- 
dom of all the agricultural classes —have 
their earnest advocates. Mr. Seebohm’s in- 
vestigations convince him that the original 
condition of those classes was that of serf- 
dom. His deductions from the evidence he 
has accumulated may be stated briefly thus: 

The primitive Teutonic and Celtic habits of 
life and constitution of society, as exhibited 
in all central and western Europe, were pure- 
ly tribal. Out of the tribal system of occu- 
pation of land for warlike purposes there was 
evolved, as states of peace succeeded in part 
those of war, a rude form of land proprietor- 
ship by chieftains for agricultural purposes, 
the captives and conquered peoples being put 
to the ignominious work of tilling the soil as 
slaves. The right of the chieftain gradually 
became the right of his tribesmen, who owned 
the land allodially, with descent to heirs. 
Whether this tribal ownership was purely 
communistic, or was a joint, undivided owner- 
ship, the tillers of the soil did not participate 
in it. Upon this rude system, which ante- 
dated the Roman conquests, the empire im- 
posed its scheme of governing conquered 
provinces by resident rulers, who exacted 





tribute for state purposes, and of settling col- 
onies of veteran soldiers, as well as of con- 
quered peoples, in desirable localities upon 
public lands; these colonists being required to 
render the base services called sordida 
munera. The distance of the provinces from 
the capital, and the political exigencies of the 
empire in that troubled period, gave the pro- 
vincial rulers opportunity to acquire personal 
control of lands, and to substitute to some 
extent personal service or fealty for govern- 
mental tribute. Thus was evolved a modified 
system, in which the tendencies were toward 
manorial lordship on the part of provincial 
rulers and the chieftains of tribes which had 
submitted to the Roman dominion, and toward 
a continued slavery on the part of the culti- 
vators of the soil, affecting even those who 
had once been free. In the process of fur-* 
ther evolution, an important part was played 
by the church, whose clergy were now laying 
the foundations of that imperial control which 
the church as an organization exercised over 
the politics of Europe in the middle ages. 
The first influence of the clergy was exerted 
toward the amelioration of the condition of 
the slaves, whereby their services were grad- 
ually lightened, they were allowed a part of 
their weekly time as their own, and they were 
granted some limited rights upon the soil they 
cultivated. A form of serfdom thus arose, 
one grade above slavery, and the cultivators 
of the soil became divided into classes. The 
influence of Christianity thus led toward 
forms of rude land tenure, for which special 
services were rendered by colonists and serfs, 
below whom was still a class of slaves, de- 
creasing continually in number through the 
operation of the same influence. In the mean 
time, the tribute levied by the empire upon 
conquered tribes, and the sordida munera 
exacted from colonists and cultivators, had 
gradually given place to a system of “ren- 
derings” or rude rentals, yielded by those 
who may now be called tenants, by custom, 
varying in different provinces according to 
local circumstances, but generally consisting 
of labor or of the principal products of the 
soil or of the flocks that fed upon it. Into 
this class of tenants now began to come those 
who still owned land in their own right, but 
who, to escape the exactions of the tax- 
gatherer, and the poverty which was expected 
to result, preferred to surrender their lands to 
some over-lord, and accept his protection and 
render him service. As the church grew 
powerful, monasteries began to acquire the 
proprietorship of lands, and to come into the 
receipt of such rentals from those who culti- 
vated their domains. Then chieftains and no- 
bles who discovered war to be their preferable 
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the clergy toward the amelioration of the 
condition of the slaves restrictive of their 
own ancient privileges, or who superstitiously 
wished the especial favor of the church, began 
to cede their land-holdings to monasteries, 
churches and prelates. The example proved 
contagious, and in the seventh and eighth 
centuries large numbers of such cessions were 
made. As the church came to be so largely 
the landlord, her efforts in behalf of the la- 
boring classes became less active; and in the 
interest of the imperial control she was ac- 
quiring, she conservatively assumed and main- 
tained the lordship of large estates. Thus 
she assisted chieftains, princes and nobles in 
establishing the medizval manor, in which 
the residence of the proprietor, though often 
“a feature, was not a necessary one, but in 
which the lands were tilled by tenants, who 
submitted to their lords, accepted protection 
and rendered service. Thus “the feudaliza- 
tion of Europe” was accomplished. During 
all this evolution in the proprietorship of 
land, the system of common cultivation of the 
soil remained in vogue, the open-field tillage 
of the tribes developing into the three-field 
system, as the tribal occupation gradually 
gave place to the village community. With 
the decadence of the manor, the three-field 
system grew into desuetude, by reason of its 
evident unfitness for the purposes of those 
whose tenure of the lands they cultivate, 
whether in large or small estates, is allodial. 
The European Village Community was an in- 
cidental feature of these changes in the form 
of proprietorship of land; it was the con- 
venient means of cultivating lands under 
manorial lordship; and its roots are to be 
found in the servile condition of the early 
tillers of the soil, although freemen may have 
contributed somewhat to the population of 
the villages, and although the practical en- 
franchisement of the villagers far antedates 
the extinction of the type of the community. 

Mr. Seebohm’s object, in pursuing the in- 
vestigations thus outlined, has been to assist 
in “setting English economic history upon 
right lines at its historical commencement,” 
with reference to this question of the early 
status of the villagers. Besides the aid he 
has thus furnished to students of history, his 
work will be seen, from the outline given, to 
possess great interest for the pure antiquarian. 
In many instances, his comparisons of differ- 
ent data will be found not only pertinent but 
highly entertaining. One such instance is 
the collating of the statements of the ser- 
vices required of tenants on the manor of 
Tidenham in the time of King Edwy, as 
shown by his charter to the Abbot of Bath, 





and the services required on the same manor 
in the time of Edward I, three hundred and 
fifty-two years later, as shown by an inquisi- 
tion then taken. Here are data which illus- 
trate clearly Mr. Seebohm’s deduction that 
the progress was from serfdom toward free- 
dom, and sustain its correctness. While in 
the enthusiasm of his investigation, Mr. See- 
bohm sometimes loses his judicial quality, 
and advances probabilities as if they had been 
demonstrated, yet it will be found generally 
that his conclusions are not affected thereby, 
but might have been reached with equal pro- 

riety if the probabilities he states had been 
eft out of the calculation entirely. , 

Mr. Ross goes over the same ground as Mr. 
Seebohm, and uses in the main the same ma- 
terial, but as he writes in a different style and 
with a different object, his work presents a 
marked contrast to that of Seebohm. His 
essay of 108 pages is made up of brief state- 
ments of his conclusions, which, though dog- 
matic in form, are presented modestly and 
without pedantry, and in support of which he 
cites, in copious notes, the original authori- 
ties. This form of construction is chosen as 
probably the most convenient for students of 
the subject, for whose use the essay is prima- 
rily designed. His statements are arranged 
analytically; he commences with the earliest 
known or earliest conjecturable forms of land- 
occupancy, as to which he states his theory, 
proceeding thence to trace by successive 
stages the probable evolution into the feudal 
system, and citing in illustration of each of 
his propositions or conclusions, the authorities 
therefor, both early and late. As to nearly 
all these propositions and conclusions, the 
author admits his work to be but tentative, 
proposing in his preface to rewrite the subject 
hereafter in the light of future researches and 
discoveries. 

Mr. Ross is the earnest advocate of a the- 
ory, to sustain which by relevant evidence is 
the avowed object of his essay. He believes 
in an archaic system of land-holding in com- 
mon by tribes, families, and communities, in 
which each proprietor had an undivided share, 
a recognized though perhaps unascertained 
personal interest, as distinguished from the 
contrary system of purely communistic hold- 
ing, which has had many believers. This 
chosen theory the essayist supports not only 
with seemed earnestness, but with a copious 
array of citations of evidence found in early 
codes, charters and records, the extent of 
which has been said to be “startling” even to 
close students of the subject. 

Mr. Ross agrees with Mr. Seebohm in many 
of his conclusions, among them that of the 
servile origin of the village community. He 
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starts with the proposition that the life of the 
early Germans was primarily pastoral, and 
that agriculture was resorted to after the ac- 
cumulation of pastoral wealth, the cultivators 
of the soil, as a rule, being slaves. The village 
community grew from the tribal system, as a 
more convenient means of utilizing servile 
labor in tillage. But with this theory, Mr. 
Ross links his favorite one of an individual 
and undivided holding of lands, by the mem- 
bers of communities, whether landlords or 
tenants. His statements of these theories are 
terse and clear. 


“According to a generally received theory, the 
manorial group has been evolved out of the village 
community, by the imposition upon the village 
community of an over-lord, with a right of propert 
in the village lands, and authority over its inhabi- 
tants. The process has been described as the trans- 
formation of the mark into the manor. There isa 
very serious objection to be raised against this the- 
ory. The agricultural community of the middle 
ages is a community of tenants under landlordship ; 
and it is nothing else in the very earliest period of 
its recorded history. According to the records, 
landlordship is at least as old as the agricultural 
community included under it. What right have we, 
therefore, to assume that the agricultural community 
antedates the institution of landlordship? Why not 
assume that landlordship existed first, that the vil- 
lage community arose under it, a community of 
serfs or dependents? It must not be forgotten that, 
according to the earliest records we have, the free- 
men had dependents und slaves attached to their 
households. Why not, therefore, derive the manor 
out of this group? Why not derive the manor 
out of the patriarchal household with its company 
of dependents and servants? It is said that the 
manor has grown out of the village community. 
Why not say that the village community has grown 
out of the manor?” (P. 215.) 

Elsewhere he says: 

“We have spent the best part of six years in read- 
ing through the early records with the question in 
mind, Is there any evidence of the existence of com- 
munism in respect to land? We have found none.” 
“Had the ownership of the land been vested in 
communities rather than in individuals, we should 
find some direct reference to the fact in our records. 
We should find laws and regulations regarding the 
use of common lands. The records abound in refer- 
ences to the rights of individuals in land held in 
common; but the rights of the community therein 
are nowhere referred to. The conclusion is, that 
the community had no rights. The community did 
not exist as a land-owning corporation.” (Pp. 211, 57.) 

Sir Henry Maine, the most voluminous 
writer on these subjects, pursued his antiqua- 
rian studies with a view of illuminating some 
of the clouded pages of jurisprudence; but 
he does not seem to have reached decided 
conclusions on the question mooted by Mr. 
Ross, though generally understood as holding 
to the communistic theory. He notes as one 
feature of the true Village Community, that 
their land “remains constantly undivided for 
generations, op, every member of every 
generation has a legal right to an undivided 





share in it.” (“Ancient Law,” pp. 254, 259; 
“Early Law and Custom,” p. 240.) In the 
Russian Village, “this severance of rights is 
also theoretically complete, but there it is 
only temporary.” (“Ancient Law,” p. 259.) 
In the Hindoo Joint Family, the holding of 
land is purely communistic. (“ Early History 
of Institutions,” p. 79.) The intermediary in- 
stitution of the House Community at first 
holds all property communistically (“Early 
Law and Custom,” pp. 241, 245); but later 
evolves a system by which its lands are divided 
between the several families residing in the 
house, each family taking and holding com- 
munistically its own distinct portion. (Jd., 
p- 261. “ Village Communities,” p. 81.) These 
three several forms of community are “the 
great steps in the scale of transition.” 
(“ Early History of Institutions,” p. 78.) 

It would seem consistent with this theory 
of a regular evolution, from the Joint Family 
through the House Community to the Village 
Community, that the communistic holding of 
the family should give place to a joint or un- 
divided proprietorship of land, just as soon as 
either the economical exigencies of a growing 
agricultural tribe or the belligerent experi- 
ences of a warlike clan should begin to de- 
velop individual feelings and characteristics 
in members of the group. It may be that the 
numerous evidences of an undivided owner- 
ship, so industriously collected by Mr. Ross, 
relate to those periods in the life of the com- 
munities referred to, when they have passed 
out of their primary communistic condition, 
and have entered upon a new stage in which 
individual rights begin to assert themselves. 

In the present age, the utility of settling 
this question would seem doubtful. Whether 
the holding of the primitive German clan was 
a communistic holding, or one in joint un- 
divided ownership, the right or the extent of 
interest in the land, claimed by an individual 
member of the clan, would be much the same, 
and there would be but little difference in the 
mode by which such right would be asserted 
or its violation redressed. Probably but little 
light can be thrown upon either the jurispru- 
dence or the political economy of the particu- 
lar period, by settling the question agitated 
by Mr. Ross. The main interest in this ques- 
tion is therefore an antiquarian interest, and 
the chief office of his researches will be to 
illustrate the social economy of the period. 

In one department of inquiry, the research- 
es of Mr. Seebohm and Mr. Ross may prove 
to be of exceptional value. The extracts 
copied by them from the ancient records throw 
a powerful light upon the early customs of 
tribes, clansmen, and land-holders; the evi- 
dences thus collected form a sort of pictorial 
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gallery of customs. They serve to illustrate 
to a remarkable degree the relation between 
Custom and Law. The readers of Maine will 
recall the prominence with which the question 
of this relation so frequently presents itself. 
In his first work on Ancient Law, an idea 
seemed to be vaguely presented, or rather 
foreshadowed, that early Customs were 
perhaps deserving of consideration in some 
other respect than as a form of what we call 
Law; an idea which even Maine himself 
seemed then to regard with misgivings. In 
his later writings it began to take more defi- 
nite form; the imperfect character of the 
“sanction” of the Brehon law was noted; 
the total want of a sanction, or of any éle- 
ment corresponding thereto, in the Customs 
of the Hindoo communities, was observed; and 
the point was suggested that in the infancy 
of what afterward becomes Customary Law, 
the habit of people is to do many things that 
are customary, for no other reason than that 
they are customary. In other words, it may 
be that early customs are nothing but cus- 
toms, and no other sanction can be predicated 
of them than the notoriety or common dis- 
favor which would follow a breach of custom. 
It is possible that Jurisprudence as a science 
is to be modified in respect to this question, 
and that instead of reducing all customs to 
the grade of laws, she will at no distant day 
find a place which customs may occupy, not 
as customary law, nor as legal customs, but as 
mere customs and nothing more. In the vol- 
umes now under consideration, there is much 
evidence tending to show that in all matters 
concerning the occupation, control and tenure 
of land, and the services and dues rendered 
for its use, the primitive tribesmen and their 
family groups acted from custom only, in 
which there was at first no sanction whatever 
in the modern sense. In his latest work on 
“Early Law and Custom,” Mr. Maine calls 
attention to the beginnings of Law as a dif- 
ferent force from Custom, in regulating at 
first only the conduct of people; and to the 
idea of Penance, introduced by the religious 
teachers who were in India the first jurists. as 
the primitive conception of the Sanction in 
such primitive Law. It may yet fall to the 
lot of Mr. Maine to present a well considered 
view of the subject of Custom as related to 
Law, in which it shall be assigned its appro- 
priate place as an independent factor, and not 
a mere subsidiary form or phase of Law as a 
fixed rule of action, commanded by a superior. 

Though Mr. Freeman has given much at- 
tention to the subjects which are thus treated 
by Seebohm and Ross, he has not allowed 
them much space in his latest work. In the 
revised addresses and sketches here collected, 





he has traced the growth and development of 
a number of towns and districts in England, 
but mainly from a historical, architectural or 
antiquarian standpoint. He has here carried 
out admirably his fundamental idea that a 
town or a district is to the true historian “a 
whole with a kind of personal history, instead 
of simply the place where such and such a 
church or castle is to be found.” While in 
some instances he has found the materials for 
his sketch in the architecture or the style of 
a cathedral or a ruin, yet he has also given 
renewed evidences of the versatility which 
makes him so charming as historian, local 
geographer, or the student of early institu- 
tions and of the making of peoples. He is 
working nearly upon the same lines as his 
contemporaries above named, in explaining 
the place in English history of the ancient 
boroughs of Exeter and Lincoln, for example; 
Exeter, the longest-lived of English towns, 
and the last to be conquered by the Norman, 
when it ceased to be virtually a common- 
wealth by itself; and Lincoln, which at the 
time of the conquest was actually a free im- 
perial city, governed by its own rulers, and 
had been for years the head of a confedera- 
tion of cities, as Exeter had aspired to be. 
In the article upon “The Shire and the Ga,” 
Mr. Freeman works by the side of others in 
studying and illustrating early institutions, 
though in his own peculiar way. Without 
the industrious collation of the minutiz of 
evidence, like Seebohm, or copious references 
to authorities, like Ross, he illustrates as his- 
toerian the fact that Somerset is not a Shire, 
and was never a section cut or sheared off 
from the mass of English territory, but was a 
Ga, the home of the tribe of the Sumorsetan, 
and in early times an independent principal- 
ity. Somerset did not, like Northamptonshire, 
grow up around a central town; it was itself 
a people, one of the nations that helped to 
make England a part of that Wessex whose 
domination cemented the warring peoples 
into one, and whose King Ine gave laws to 
the land. It is from his own home in the 
midst of the land of the Sumorsetaun that 
Mr. Freeman prosecutes the inquiries into the 
early tribal habits and institutions of the lo- 
cality, in a manner similar to that in which 
Mr. Seebohm sets himself down in the midst 
of an ancient manor to study its three-field 
system of land tenure and cultivation. Treat- 
ing as he does, of the relation of towns, 
churches, tribes and districts to the construc- 
tion of the English people, he presents the 
more heroic and imaginative side of the evo- 
lution of modern England, as contrasted with 
the economical side presented in the labors of 
his contemporaries. James QO. PreRce. 
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HENRY IRVING.* 


The American notion of hospitality, like 
the quality of mercy, “is not strain’d.” But 
Shakespeare’s simile can be carried no further. 
American hospitality droppeth not as the gen- 
tle rain from heaven, but rather rushes head- 
long with all the fury of a flood. It opens 


wide its arms to all comers—if they come from | 
England. Whether the guest wear the er- | 


mine or the laurel wreath or the sock and bus- 
kin, and even if she be only a professional 
beauty or he a robust apostle of latter-day 
wstheticism, a cis-Atlantic craze sets in and 
lasts till the law of reaction asserts itself. 
Surely, it has been a long while since Dickens’s 
“ American Notes ” or “ Martin Chuzzlewit ” 
has been widely read in this country. 

The reception given to Henry Irving would 
have been more flattering if it had been more 
discriminating. He has been run after as if he 
were a curiosity. Every public appearance he 
has made has been hailed asa new revelation of 
art. The most fulsome praise has been lavished 
upon him in comedy, tragedy, and melodrama. 
He has been accepted as equally great in all 
the parts he has played, and if enthusiasm 
flagged at any point the critics have told us 
that the “ receptivity ” of the American people 
is not equal to the effulgent glow of genius 
which he has benignly shed upon them. There 
has been “ something too much of this.” It 
has really marred the rational enjoyment of 
Irving’s American tour. It is verging on the 
ridiculous to say that Mr. Irving has no man- 
nerisms, or to maintain that he is incompara- 
bly superior to all other living actors in all 
phases of counterfeit presentment. Yet that 
has been the burden of American criticism. 
Betterton holds high rank in the records of 
the English stage, but one of his contempo- 
raries wrote that he had a “a corpulent body 
and thick legs,” was “a little pock-fretten,” 
and spoke “in alow and grumbling voice.” 
Even Garrick was described as “too short,” 
and is said to have resorted to “ paltry arts” 
and “traps for applause,” and to have made 
“unnatural starts” and “affected pauses.” 
Kemble had “ no play of features” nor “ deli- 
cacies of expression;” his voice was “too 
sepulchral,” and his style of acting was “ os- 
tentatious.” Colman, the author of “The 
Iron Chest,” dwelt upon “the inimitable and 
soporific monotony of Mr. Kemble ” as exceed- 
ing that of “a preacher in a field or the drone 
of a bagpipe.” Macready was put down as 





* Henry Irvine. A Biographical Sketch. By Austin Brere- 
ton. Illustrated with seventeen full-page portraits, from 
Drawings by Edwin Long, R.A., J. A. McNeil Whistler, Fred. 
Barnard, Val? Bromley, Alf. P. Tilt, J. Fulleylove, and Mrs. 
Allingham. London: David Bogue. 
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“only a melodramatic actor,” and even the 


great Kean (the elder) was pronounced a 
“mountebank.” These are names which lov- 
ers of the drama have been taught to revere; 
and if they suffered the whips and scorns of 
outrageous criticism, it is rather irritating to 
| find any actor of our time canonized in the 
| stage calendar before his death as absolutely 
| without a fault. 

| Mr. Irving is eminently an intellectual actor, 
| notwithstanding the fact that his greatest 
successes have been in romantic and melodra- 


matic parts. He is what is commonly known 

as “a brainy man.” He would have been 

pretty sure to make his mark in almost any 
| walk of life he might have chosen. As it is, 
| he has brought to bear upon stage art the fer- 
tile resources of a strong intellect, developed 
by an extent of culture which is rare in his 
profession and by associations which are cal- 
culated to encourage a lofty ambition, These 
qualities and surroundings have enabled him 
to attain in his stage productions a harmony 
of color and perfection of detail which throw 
a glamour over the public performances he 
gives, and among the results has been the ten- 
dency to thrust individual greatness upon him 
as an actor. If it be true that “genius is a 
great power of taking pains,” then Mr. Irving 
is a genius; otherwise not. It may well be 
doubted whether he could ever have achieved 
fame among the rude surroundings which nev- 
ertheless failed to snuff out the divine spark 
in Garrick and Edmund Kean. Indeed, he 
strove for many years in the provinces of Eng- 
land without creating the talk in London which 
preceded other famous actors before they 
actually appeared in the metropolis. When 
he went to London to remain, after one or 
two unsuccessful efforts to get a foothold 
there, he was a subordinate feature in a com- 
pany organized by an American manager (the 
father of the Bateman girls), whose peculiar 
methods of advertising were severely criticised 
by the London critics, but finally riveted the 
attention of the town upon Irving. | After 
that, the patronage of the Prince of Wales 
and the friendship of the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts brought to him the financial and 
popular support which furnished him the 
means to indulge his ambition and talent for 
histrionic excellence. The accidents of this 
early career in London (he has been conspicu- 
ous as an actor and manager during only 
eight or ten years) do not detract from his 
personal accomplishments nor from the good 
work he has done for the stage, but they 
| stand as an argument against the exalted at- 
| tributes of genius which the prevailing rage 
| would confer upon him, 
| If Mr. Irving be separated from the artistic 
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details of the performances he gives, to which | 


music, lights, decorations, realistic effects, 


and a thoroughly drilled company contribute, | 


he excels chiefly as a character actor. He is 
accustomed to say himself that all acting is 
character acting ; which ought to betrue, but 
isn’t. 


The “character” actor, however, is a | 


term as well understood as the “genre” pic- | 


ture. 
with certain marked peculiarities of the man, 


It is in parts which can be identified | 


or parts in which those peculiarities are not | 


offensive, that he is at his best. His earlier 
successes were in characters like Jingle, in a 
dramatic version of “ Pickwick,” in Digby 
Grant in Alberry’s “ Two Roses,” and so on. 
His most admirable impersonations to-day are 
in characters like Louis XI, Charles I, Du- 
boseq, Mathias, etc.,—parts of greater dra- 
matic strength, but not less marked. It is in 
the eccentric, bizarre, and accentuated delin- 
eation of the passions, that Irving shines ; 
even then he commands admiration more than 
he inspires quick sympathy with the part he 
portrays or the situation he brings forward. 
Because Mr. Irving acts Louis XI effectively 
it does not follow that he can be a brilliant 
Benedick or a ravishing Romeo; on the con- 
trary, it almost follows that he cannot. In 
comedy, he lacks both grace and gayety : two 


qualities which are indispensable to comedy, | 


except in broad or grotesque effects. He is a 
close and intelligent student in costume, as 
in all matters of stage appointment, but no 
dress ever disguises his stride, his drawl, cer- 
tain habits of colloquialism, peculiar move- 
ments and ejaculations, which fit certain parts 
but not others. His elocution is striking, but 
by no means faultless; indeed, its faults 
make it striking. It is only his rare judg- 


ence, which save him from ridicule at times ; 
at other times the same intellectual process 
enables him to attain remarkable effects. 

Mr. Irving is entitled to high consideration 





Of the two volumes which have suggested 
these reflections on Irving and his American 
tour, the English book is an eulogy, presented 
in an elaborate and beautiful shape, and the 
American book is the more useful in giving 
an impartial impression of Irving’s career. A 
book of more interest than either of these 
may be expected soon after Mr. Irving’s re- 
turn to England. It will be “ Henry Irving’s 
Impressions of America,” as set forth by his 
friend and travelling companion, Mr. Joseph 
Hatton, an English journalist and author of 
good repute. James B. Runyron. 


THE CHARACTER OF BEAUREGARD.* 


Shortly before the battle of Shiloh, Albert 
Sidney Johnston wrote to Jefferson Davis: 
“The test of merit in my profession, with the 
people, is success. It is a hard rule, but I 
think it right.” 

The rule grows out of human experience; 
and even if harsh,and sometimes unjust in 
its operation, has its compensations. To the 
successful chieftain public opinion gives an 
immediate reward. He has not to wait the rec- 
ollection or discovery of posterity. Wars are 
undertaken and battles fought; but with their 
purpose as regards, or effect upon, the future of 





| history, the soldier, as such, has nothing to do. 


His duty is to destroy or conquer his enemy, and 


| to that end to express in action the vigor of his 


from his own profession, for the refining influ- | 


ences he has exerted over the stage. 
silly craze which his American tour has cre- 
ated among certain classes ought not to be per- 
mitted to obscure that fact. He has enjoyed 
exceptional advantages ; but he has improved 
them intelligently and conscientiously. His 
visit will be a great boon to this country, if 
the excellence of his performances, as a whole, 
shall stimulate American actors and Ameri- 


The | 


lities d ded. 
ment, and his faculty for “feeling ” his audi- | Se hake Maite 


t tains. 
at the hands of the public, and especial praise | ee eo 


thought and power. Patience and prudence, 
which may at times be required, are but sub- 
ordinate virtues. ‘The hope of present appro- 
bation, the expectation of quick commenda- 
tion, are calculated to call forth the precise 
In the late war, and 
out of the Northern army, there were names 
with which success was synonymous. Out of 
the Southern army there were those entitled 
to be classed as, and conceded to be, 
With those, by the general 
verdict of his contemporaries, either North or 
South, General Beauregard has not been 
ranked. He is one of the unfortunates 
whose merit did not prove itself, and in 
whose behalf an argument is required. With 
abundance of opportunity, the promise of per- 
formance remained unfulfilled. The number 
of those of unappreciated genius or unrequited 
talent, North and South, has seemed to grow 
as time has travelled on since the war, until 


' now it has almost reached a multitude. 


can managers to devote more study and zeal | 
to their profession, and if the gratification 
those performances have given shall promote 
among the American people a better appreci- 
ation of artistic success at the expense of 
commonplace hero worship. - 


| Inspector-General on the Staff of General Beauregard. 
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Colonel Roman, a member of Beauregard’s 
staff, and his warm admirer, has undertaken 
to reverse the general verdict. His client 
has been by his side and has given him the 
facts —that is, the facts going to make out 
his case. No doubt the facts have been fairly 
stated, for a large part of the evidences are 
documentary; but for correlative facts, Davis’s 
“Rise and Fall of the Confederate States,” 
Pollard’s ** Lost Cause,” the “ Life of Davis,” 
and other works, should be consulted. In 
the zeal and warmth of personal friendship 
Colonel Roman goes somewhat beyond the 
domain of evidence and enters the realm of 
speculation. He deems it important that as 
far back as 1290 Beauregard had a Welsh an- 
cestor named Tider, from whom comes the 
prefix of Fontant; and that he can also claim 
noble French blood. He says: 

“ Tf, as we firmly believe, traits of character, scope 
of mind, even tastes and prejudices, can be trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, we can under- 
stand how and why Pierre Gustave Fontant Beaure- 
gard displayed the capacity for comm:nd and the 
inspiring influence which so distinguished him dur- 
ing our four years’ war. When we glance back over 
the long line of his ancestors where love of liberty 
and soldierly qualities were so conspicuous, we very 
much mistake, or there is still a goodly amount of 
the Celtic Tider’s blood running through General 
Beauregard’s veins, and the high-toned chivalric 
courtesy, coupled with irreproachable integrity, so 
remarkable in him, must certainly be derived from 
the stately old Dukes of Reggio and Modena, the 
heads of the House of Este.” 


Faith like this is not uncommon in America, 
but is nevertheless beyond the scope of argu- 
ment. In the statement, however, there is a 
suggestion of an influence which operated to 
embarrass and hinder the Southern cause. 
The Creoles of Louisiana were aristocratic, 
exclusive and haughty. Like the old families 
of Virginia and the Carolinas, they believed 
themselves the sons of the South. Others 
were allies, but not to the manner born. Hence 
the demand to control and direct; hence also 
the inability to brook the authority and com- 
mand of one, who, like Davis, was to them 
from the plebeian rank. Common danger and 
interest united them for a time, but did not 
keep down the spirit of insubordination and 
criticism. On the other hand, those who re- 
ceived their scorn failed not to retort with 
resentment and to refuse to be driven. 


early age a taste for military life, and in seri- 
ous proof the story is told that when ten years 
of age, at the sound of the drum in the street 
he ran away from Communion, for which he 
had been prepared. This is not satisfactory. 
The child will be pleased with a bundle of 
papers tied with red tape, but it does not fol- 
low that he will be a chancellor. Most healthy 
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boys of ten years prefer a parade with fife 
If anything, 
the incident shows wilfulness and a disposi- 
tion to revolt against restraint. Beauregard 
was graduated at West Point, in July, 1838. 
He was appointed to the engineers, and served 
in Mexico creditably as a soldier and with dis- 
tinction as engineer. He was brevetted major 
of engineers, and in 1860 was at New Orleans 
in charge of the construction of the Custom 
House, and of the Mississippi and Lake de- 
fences of Louisiana. In November of that year 
he was appointed superintendent of West 
Point, an appointment indicating belief in his 
high qualifications as aninstructor. He hesi- 
tated to accept, and afterward followed the 
secession of his state by his resignation. Lou- 
isiana was proud of, and expected much from 
him. The Governor appointed Braxton Bragg, 
then a resigned officer, brigadier general of 
state forces, and tendered to Beauregard the 
position of colonel of engineers and artillery. 
This he declined, because it was a secondary 
position; but offered to put his professional 
knowledge and experience at Bragg’s disposal. 
Here was a key to his character. His vanity 
was beyond measure; he arrogated to himself 
a superiority in the knowledge of the art of 
war; he was proud of his lineage and descent. 
To him the problem of the time was alone a 
problem of war, not a complicated problem of 
war and government; and than he no one 
could be better fitted to command, direct or 
advise. For him to say that he desired his 
state to be fitly ranked, or to express a will- 
ingness to yield to others, was simply to in- 
tensify this egotism, which virtually made 
him unbearable. Jefferson Davis was himself 
vain and narrow; he may have been even 
malevolent toward Beauregard. Nevertheless, 
Davis was President, having the Confederacy 
to conciliate and its cause to manage. Beau- 
regard seems always to have been prompt to 
question and criticise. He had neither the 
faculty to “ work and wait,” nor the simplicity 
of greatness; and so stands out in strong con- 
trast with Lee. Judah P. Benjamin seems, to 
use the expression of a letter to Beauregard 
at the outbreak of hostilities, to have thought 
himself a “poor civilian” in 1861, and not 
qualified to address Beauregard upon military 


| subjects,— with which view the latter was 
It is said that Beauregard manifested at an 


evidently satisfied. A year later the awe had 
vanished, and Beauregard complained to Davis 
that Benjamin should pass judgment upon 
his acts. 

Beauregard was commissioned a brigadier 
general of the provincial army of the Confed- 
erate States, and went to Charleston. He 
was at once at home with the people there. 
The attack upon Anderson at Sumter is 
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household property. He then went to Vir- 
ginia, and claims to have in fact commanded 
at Manassas. He had there all the advantage 
of the want of order and regulation prevailing 
at Washington. A Mrs. G., resident in Wash- 
ington, was the Confederate agent or emis- 
sary, and daily communicated to Beauregard 
the orders of the war department. He knew 
a day in advance of the proposed march, and 
had abundant opportunity to prepare for it. 
Here, as at New Orleans and Charleston, he 
was full of advice, and also of questions of 
precedence and rank. He was sent to the 
Southwest, where a question of rank was 
raised by him with Albert Sidney Johnston, 
finally solved by yielding what he conceded 
his right, just prior to the battle of Shiloh, to 
Johnston: a mark of weakness as well as 
vanity. If assigned to command, it was his 
duty to command until relieved by the official 
head and representative authority of the peo- 
ple. Before, at, and after this time, he was 
profuse as a letter writer, proffering and giving 
advice when not asked as to the conduct gen- 
erally of the war. He used the knowledge 
which he had acquired in the service of the 
United States, and planned to a large extent, 
not only the coast defences but those of the 
Mississippi River. He had innumerable diffi- 
culties with which to contend, but, judging 
by his letters, he did not seek to hide them. 
He was indefatigable in work, and took pains 
that all his associates should know it. It is 
easy now to say what might have been if his 
suggestions had been followed. Plans upon 
paper are very attractive, but are apt to be 
delusive. The “ifs” of the war will never be 
settled. 

From the whole of Colonel Roman’s work, 
and as against the inferences of the author, 
the impression comes that the verdict upon 
Beauregard was right. In fact, the author un- 
consciously reveals this when he refers to the 
return of Beauregard to Charleston in 1863. 
He says: 

“ He was now in his favorite sphere of action, with 
a problem almost exclusively of engineering skill 
to solve—fighting hix enemy with sand, pick, spade 
and shovel, and showing, as Mr. Davis himself had 
said, about a year before, how his qualifications 
peculiarly fitted him for such a defence.” 


The work is intended to be fair in state- 
ment, and from the author’s view is fair. It 
is strange, however, that a Southern writer 
cannot get at least partially into his mind 
the thought, and will not acknowledge, that 
the success of the North might have been due 
to the justice of its cause, and that by reason 
of its justice, mistakes became lessons of profit. 
It is strange also that the idea still lives that 
to the Southern officers and soldiers, as com- 








pared with the Northern, a superior quality 
for capacity and bravery should be conceded. 
This flavor, unconscious no doubt, runs 
through the book. 

What is said concerning the purchase of 
arms or fitting out of vessels will be in sub- 
stance found, saving the opinion of Beaure- 
gard, in the narrative of Captain Bullock, the 
Confederate agent in England. The archives 
of the War Department should furnish to 
the student of history the most that Colonel 
Roman’s books contain concerning official 
action in the war. Their value consists in 
making accessible to all, public dispatches, 
letters, and orders, explained and made attrac- 
tive by private letters and statements of par- 
ticipants. While the purpose of the author 
may fail of accomplishment, he will command 
a wide circle of readers, and perhaps gain 
some adherents. Grorce W. Smiru. 








MR. GREEN’S LAST VOLUME.* 





In taking up Mr. Green’s posthumous 
history of the Conquest of England, it is hard 
to say whether one is more glad at the pos- 
session of another book from his pen, or feels 
more keenly the loss that English literature 
and historical study have sustained in his 
death. At his age, and with his solid prepa- 
ration and capacity for work, he might fairly 
have been expected, had health permitted it, 
to add volume after volume to the two that 
now lie before us, until the series should com- 
pose a complete history of England, at least 
for the middle ages. As it is, we can congrat- 
ulate ourselves upon having from him a com- 
plete history of the Anglo-Saxon period, so 
full, so accurate, and so graphic, that it seems 
impossible that the work should ever need to 
be done over again. 

These two books—“ The Making of Eng- 
land ” and “ The Conquest of England ”—are, 
indeed, so decidedly his best that we may re- 
gard his earlier works, admirable as they are, 
as only studies for these. The sudden and 
remarkable success of his first publication, the 
“Short History of the English People,” might 
easily have been followed by a falling off in 
quality of work, and a collapse of the rap- 
idly acquired reputation. Such a collapse is 
common enough in similar cases. But his suc- 
cess was sudden and remarkable only to us 
who did not know how long and how faithfully 
he had been preparing himself for his work. 
It very soon appeared that his preparation 





*Tue Conquest oF ENGLaND. By John Richard Green, 
M.A., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, au- 
thor of “ History of the English People,” “Short History of 
the English People,” “ The Making of England,” etc. 
portrait and maps. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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was too thorough, and his mental powers too 
solid, to give ground for apprehension ; and 
that he might be depended on for good work, 
and work constantly growing in excellence, 
as long as it should be permitted him to con- 
tinue his labors. 

Long and faithful as was his preparation 
for his first work, it was a task nevertheless 
which could not fail to be imperfect and un- 
equal in its accomplishment. This work, pub- 
lished less than ten years ago, received at 
once the most hearty greeting and recogni- 
tion. It was a matter for congratulation 
that, in these days of laborious delving in 
the most recondite sources of historical 
knowledge, when historical science is in dan- 
ger of being buried under a mass of antiqua- 
rian details, here was a man who had a genu- 
ine power of historical composition, and who 
was not afraid to venture upon a connected 
work of high grade and wide compass. The de- 
fects of the work, nevertheless, began to be 
pointed out as soon as its excellences had re- 
ceived their full recognition ; and they were 
defects which fully justified the modern anti- 
quarian method. For it was found full of in- 
accuracies of detail, which the specialists of 
each period easily detected, but which general 
students were apt tooverlook. The “ History 
of the English People,” in four volumes, was 
to all intents and purposes a revision of the 
first work, very much enlarged, but of the 
same general character, having all the merits 
of the Short History and avoiding its chief 
defects. 

In all this it would not be fair to say that 
he had been working upon a wrong method, 
for in these two books we have, at any rate, 
the best general sketch of English history in 
our literature, and their composition gave him 
a breadth of view and a facility and skill of 
treatment of which we see the results in his 
last two publications. ‘‘The Making of Eng- 
land” and “ The Conquest of England” form, 
therefore, two parts of one continuous work : 
two chapters, they would have been, of a com- 
plete history of England. Perhaps the title 
of the present work does not express its char- 
acter so perfectly as that of its predecessor. 
The “Making of England” may be said to 
have been completed by the union of the 
kingdoms under Egbert ; and, in one point of 
view, its “conquest” by the Danes may be 
said to have begun immediately after this. But 
the Danish invasions were checked by Alfred, 
and for a hundred years England was the most 
orderly and best governed country in Europe. 
So that, although even in this period of great- 
ness Mr. Green is able to trace the growth, in 
the great ealdormanories, of the disintegrat- 
.ing tendencies which led to the first conquest, 





yet “‘ Conquest ” seems too partial a title for 
the subject of this volume. e see here, per- 
haps, some remains of the disposition, so con- 
spicuous in the short history, to abandon the 
familiar divisions, based upon dynastic events, 
and substitute fresh and unconventional ones; 
a proceeding which certainly helps to present 
things in a new light, but which is also at- 
tended with some disadvantages. , 

We have spoken of this as a completed 
work, as, indeed, it appears at the first look. 
But its completeness, as a history of the Con- 
— it owes to the devoted labor of Mr. 

reen’s wife, whose preface tells the story of 
his long struggle against disease, his consci- 
entiousness in his work, and the share that 
she has had in putting his unfinished work in 
shape. Itisa pathetic story, but inspiring in 
the picture it presents of the activity of a he- 
roicsoul, It seems that of the eleven chap- 
ters, only the first six, reaching to death of 
Edred, 955, were left in a finished state by the 
author ; and even these would have received 
some revision. Chapters 7 and 8 (“The 
Great Ealdormen” and “The Danish Con- 
quest ”), “were left in a wholly unfinished state, 
having been laid aside for consideration and 
revision. The materials for them had not even 
been drawn into any consecutive order, and I 
am responsible for the division and naming 
of these chapters, and in great part for the 
arrangement of the subjects.” Atthis point, 
the Danish conquest, the book was originally 
intended to end, “a return to the division 
adopted in the ‘ Short History of the English 
People,’ where the conquest by Swein was 
looked on as the turning point of the story.” 
He afterward decided to hold to the division 
in the larger history, in which the Norman, in- 
stead of the Danish, conquest, is taken as the 
close of a period. This closing period he was 
never able to write; the materials for it, 
however, existed, in the form of “ rough and 
imperfect fragments,” written several years 
ago. These his wife has worked into a con- 
nected whole, and at the close has inserted 
nine pages from the “ History of the English 
People,” bringing the narrative down to the 
year 1071, when the conquest of the kingdom 
by William was complete. As an indication 
of the kind of material that would have been 
incorporated in these chapters, we are re- 
ferred to a passage which describes London 
and the trading towns, written only last 
autumn. It is in Mr. Green’s best vein, and 
makes us lament all the more the loss of his 
rich contributions to social history. 

The portrait prefixed to the volume repre- 
sents a face of great intellectual beauty and 
peculiar earnestness. There are nine — 
and plans, two of which—England at the 











—were sketched by Mr. Green himself; for 
the rest the editor is responsible. Both those 
mentioned will be found very useful; so also 
is that of the Lines of Northern Invasions, illus- 
trating a very interesting passage in the book. 
The four last are plans of Oxford, Chester, 
York, and London. There isa very full index. 
W. F. ALien. 








A GENTLEMAN OF LETTERs.* 


Mr. Courthope takes ground at the outset 
against the theory that great moral, political, 
or social reforms are brought about by some 
imperceptible process of national evolution. 
He argues that progress is mainly the result 
of conscious, well directed individual effort. 
To Addison is accordingly ascribed the credit 
for the reaction which set in at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, in favor of good 
taste, good sense, and good morals, in litera- 
ture and social life. 

**Tt was the task of Addison to carry on the recon- 
ciling traditions of our literature. It is his praise 
to have accomplished his task under conditions far 
more difficult than any of his predecessors had expe- 
rienced. What they had done was to give instruc- 
tion and characteristic expression to the floating 
ideas of the society about them; what Addison and 
his contemporaries did was to found a public opinion 
by a conscious effort of reason and persuasion "’ (p. 7). 
Again: ‘ Toestimate Addison at his real value we 
must regard him as the chief architect of Public 
Opinion in the eighteenth century.” 

Mr. Courthope seems to take for his text 
the fine sentence with which Macaulay closes 
his great essay upon Addison, whom he de- 
scribes as “the great satirist, who alone knew 
how to use ridicule without abusing it ; who, 
without inflicting a wound, effected a great 
social reform, and who reconciled wit and vir- 
tue after a long and disastrous separation, 
during which wit had been led astray by prof- 
ligacy, and virtue by fanaticism.” The first 
chapter, upon the state of English society and 
letters after the Restoration, is devoted to a 
description of this “long and disastrous sep- 
aration” between literature and morality. 
The chapter upon “The Tatler” and “The 
Spectator,” and the last, entitled “The 
Genius of Addison,” tell how he smiled the 
age of “gallantry” away ; made virtue fash- 
ionable ; promoted female education by ad- 
dressing and suiting his “speculations” to 
women as well as to men; and conferred 
upon England and America the inestimable 
benefit of a consistent, ‘comprehensive, intel- 
ligent philosophy of life. The other chapters 
make the most of such few facts as are 





*Appison. By W. G. Courthope. New York ; Harper & 
Brothers. 


The chapter entitled ‘“ Addison’s Quarrel 
with Pope” gives a cold and bloodless anal- 
ysis of that celebrated affair, with the result 
of showing that the title is a misnomer, that 
Addison had no quarrel with Pope, but that, 
in common with most of the writers of his 
time, he suffered the natural consequences of 
innocently wounding the jealous susceptibili- 
ties of the most expert lampooner the world 
has ever seen. In endeavoring to be severely 
impartial, Mr. Courthope admits more to Ad- 
dison’s discredit than the evidence either re- 
quires or justifies. Granting that the portrait 
of Atticus is “‘a very extraordinary piece of 
human nature,” and therefore likely to be 
drawn from life, it would seem to be the duty 
of a sympathetic biographer to point out how 
easy it is for the professional caricaturist to 
make the finest features appear contemptible 
or hideous, without impairing the resem- 
blance. 

Perhaps the chief defect of Mr. Courthope 
as a biographer consists in a lack of that con- 
tagious enthusiasm for his subject, which 
stimulates the reader’s interest and impels 
him to independent investigation. Macaulay, 
though less critical and trustworthy, possessed 
this quality, and Macaulay’s essay will con- 
tinue to attract far more readers to Addison 
than will Mr. Courthope’s book. This is to 
be regretted, for perhaps no greater service 
could be done our youth than to popularize 
among them the writings of this gentleman 
of letters. The traditions of good taste and 
good breeding, of which Addison is the best 
exponent, and which still characterized the 
educated men of our Revolutionary era, are 
being gradually or rapidly lost sight of among 
us, as the tone of the most representative 
product of our literature, the daily and week- 
ly newspaper, sufficiently testifies. ‘“ Brill- 
iancy,” flippant smartness, intensity of 
phrase, luridness of figure, are what we crave, 
—at least, that is what we get. Contrasted 
with the verbal pyrotechny fashionable to- 
day, the soft radiance emanating from Addi- 
son’s “ white page ” seems colorless and dim, 
and some effort is required to adjust our men- 
tal vision to it. But if the effort be made the 
reward will be certain. A genuine taste for 
the essays of Addison would be, for a young 
man or woman, an antiseptic against many a 
moral contagion ; and would confer that just- 
ness of artistic judgment which will not put 
up with the inferior or the second-best in let- 
ters, but is satisfied with nothing short of “a 





knowledge of the best that has been thought 
and said in the world,” 
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This biography gives a very true impression 
of the magnitude of the work done by Addi- 
sonin his own time. Probably it would not 
be easy to over-estimate this work. Consider 
the wide range of what Addison calls his 
“speculations,” and the continual running crit- 
icism they embody of all the vices and follies 
of that time. Then reflect what those vices 
and follies were, as depicted by the drama- 
tists of the Restoration, and Addison’s work 
appears of the same heroic nature as that of 
Hercules in the Augean stables. To be sure, 
Addison was not alone in this work, but it is 
very doubtful whether his predecessors and co- 
adjutors would have made much impression 
upon public opinion without the aid of that 
powerful personality, in which were so happily 
blended earnestess and moderation, wit and 
good nature, knowledge and taste. As to 
his posthumous influence, it should be re- 
membered that all through the eighteenth 
century, and during the first quarter of the 
nineteenth, a familiar acquaintance with the 
‘“« Spectator” was an indispensable part of 
every liberal education ; that statesmen and 
men of letters, both in England and America, 
were formed upon it ; that such various men 
as Burke and Johnson, Wolfe and Nelson, 
Franklin and Adams, Irving and Macaulay, 
may fairly be supposed to have owed to it 
some of the best qualities of style, thought, 
or character, which distinguished them. Re- 
flections like these will put the reader in the 
way of appreciating the importance of Addi- 
son’s influence in imbuing several generations 
with those generous sentiments and pure 
tastes which have characterized the best 
Englishmen and Americans. 

We miss in this biography a discussion of 
Addison’s absolute value in letters, and his 
probable literary future. What can he do 
for us or for our children? Will he continue 
to be read, as Milton, Pope, Swift, Burke, 
will be read? Or will he be permanently 
shelved, along with so many of earth’s bright- 
est and best, who wrought for their time, not 
for all time, and who are secure of their fame 
“because they are no longer read?” Mr. 
Courthope does not seem to have faced the 
fact that Addison is no longer read,—that he 
is superseded by the magazine literature of 
the day. Accustomed as we are to the pun- 
gent and the drastic, we yawn over the sting- 
less, self-effacing irony of the gentle Addison ; 
the colors seem pale, the bowguet impercepti- 
ble. Is it possible that time has bleached the 

age of Addison, until it has become like a 
Faced fresco by some old master who worked 
in inferior colors? Can it be that there are now 
scores of writers his equals in point of style, 
his superiors in intellectual resources? Must 


| then this stylist, whose primacy no contem- 
porary dared question, who made the term 
** Addisonian ” signify for prose what “ Vir- 
gilian ” signifies for verse, of whom Thackeray 
| so lately said, ‘We owe as much pleasure to 
| him as to any human being that ever wrote,” 

—must he who has charmed, consoled, in- 
structed, formed, so many generations, now 
become an emeritus ? 

It is safe to assume that those who would 
answer these questions affirmatively have nev- 
erlived with Addison ; that they have, at best, 
but a bowing acquaintance with him. Here 
is a case for the application of a fine saying by 
Dick Steele, who would certainly be glad to 
have it applied in favor of his venerated 
friend: “It is prodigious arrogance in any 
one to imagine that, by one hasty course 
through a book, he can fully enter into the 
soul and secrets of a writer, whose life, per- 
haps, has been busied in the birth of such 
production.” 

Perhaps there has never been a time since 
the immediate objects of the “ Spectator” 
were accomplished when its satire and in- 
struction were more applicable than here and 
now. Readers will be surprised to find that 
there is a hardly a moral evil of our time but 
has been touched by this gracious moralist, 
hardly a social blister but has been punctured 
by the light shafts of his wit. His strictures 
upon the reighing taste of his time in respect 
to fine arts, letters, the drama, the opera, are 
still valuable, for it may well be doubted 
whether the general level of taste in such 
matters is much higher with us than in the 
England of Queen Anne. 

Nothing is more notable in Addison than 
his love of the simple and the natural in style 
and thought,—a characteristic which must 
have given his writings great freshness in that 
age of “ puffs, patches, powders,” starch, and 
horsehair. In opposition to the spirit of his age 
he was independent enough to admire Shake- 
speare, Milton, the ballad of Chevy Chase ; 
and he had the address to draw others over to 
his way of thinking. We deem ourselves 
nearer to nature because we enjoy Words- 
worth and the Alps ; but what writer of our 
time dares to sink the expression in the 
thought, as did Addison? The prosaists of 
our day compete in devising pregnant or 
heightened forms of expression, and original 
metaphors which may titillate the public’s 
jaded palate. Sentences by such masters as 
Carlyle, Emerson, Ruskin, Macaulay, are 
minted coin, bearing severally the image and 
superscription of their issuers ; in a sentence 
by Addison, on the other hand, it is not the 
Addisonian mint-mark that we see, but the 
virgin gold. There are those who mistake his 
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simplicity for boldness, his limpidity for shal- 
lowness;, and so there are those who find *‘ The 
Spectator” dull. But critics of this stamp 
will, hardly reverse the verdict of so many 
generations, so happily rendered by Thacke- 
ray: “A wit that makes us laugh and leaves 
us good and happy ; one of the kindest ben- 
efactors that society has ever had.” Addison 
has survived many fluctuations of public 
taste, and can well afford to wait, along with 
that proud company so eagerly sought, in 
every passing generation, by a few kindred 
minds. Bishop Hurd’s experience, recorded 
in 1770, will doubtless be that of many yet 
unborn: 

“TI set out many years ago with a warm admira- 
tion of this amiable writer. I then took a surfeit 
of his"natural, easy manner; and was taken, like my 
betters, with the raptures and high flights of Shake- 
speare. My maturer judgment, or lenient age (call 
it which you will), has now led me back to the favor- 
ite of my youth. And here, I think, I shall stick; 
for such useful sense, in so charming words, I find 
not elsewhere. His taste is so pure, and his Vir- 
gilian prose (as Dr. Young styles it) so exquisite, that 
I have but now found out, at the close of a critical 
life, the full value of his writings.” 

Bishop Hurd knew whereof he spoke, and 
it is reassuring to find the great critic who 
has recently been addressing us upon Emerson, 
in substantial accord with this judgment. We 
should not be ungrateful for Mr. Cemtheass 
unpretending and really useful little book ; 
but the way is still open for some critic of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s rank and authority to give 
us a final estimate of Addison’s present value 
as an English classic. 

MELVILLE B. ANDERSON. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 





Messrs. Jonn WiLey & Sons constitute them- 
selves benefactors of the public by their issue of an 
edition of the works of John Ruskin at a price 
which puts them within the reach of the most fru- 
gal book buyer. Hitherto these have been probably 
the most expensive books in the market,— the thin- 
nest slips of volumes, containing less than a hundred 
pages, drawing a dollar from the pocket of the pur- 
chaser. For some inexplicable reason, Mr. Ruskin 
has not only fixed an inordinately high price upon 
his books in England, but has limited their produc- 
tion. This has affected their price in our country; 
but now we may hope they will have the circula- 
tion they deserve, and that the people will come to 
know John Ruskin, not solely as a great art writer, 
but as a great ethical teacher and a grand humani- 
tarian, whose schemes of philanthropy, supported 
by his purse as generously as by his pen, though 
too often impracticable in our money-worshipping 
age, yet speak eloquently for the heart of him who 
plans and prosecutes them with unsparing self- 





sacrifice. Whoever has read Ruskin understand- 
ingly, will accept his latest work, relating a portion 
of “The History of Venice,” under the general title 
of “St. Mark’s Rest,” with the accustomed rever- 
ence and gratitude. Very few volumes are yet to 
be expected from the master’s hand, for age is upon 
him, and he feels its infirmities and limitations, as 
he has felt every experience of life, with peculiar 
intensity. The frankness of his nature, always con- 
spicuous and laudable, has been more and more 
developed of late years, until his writing shave be- 
come thickly sown with personal confidences, touch- 
ing for the trust they evince, the truth they exhibit, 
and the glimpses of inner motives they disclose. 
Among the many such fleeting private confidences 
afforded in the pages of this volume, perhaps the 
most affecting is that in which he speaks of the 
sorrows of advancing age, stating mournfully that 
the one least expected but most afflicting to him is 
the inability to do service just when, from long 
study and practice, he should be best fitted to make 
it effective; that when he seems to be coming out 
of school, prepared, despite past follies, to enter up- 
on serious business, he is dismissed by the master he 
hoped to serve, with “ That’s all I want of you, sir.” 
The comfort of a pleasant vanity in being the dis- 
coverer of some important truth, or the founder of 
some exclusive system, is denied him. “ No true 
disciple of mine will ever be a Ruskinian!” he ex- 
claims. “He will follow not me, but the instincts 
of his own soul, and the guidahce of its Creator. 
* * * | know myself to be a true master, because 
my pupils are well on the way to do better than I 
have done; but there is not always a sense of ex- 
treme pleasure in watching their advance, where 
one has no more strength, though more than ever 
the will, to companion them.” One is but little in- 
clined to the task of criticising Ruskin after this ‘ 
grand yet most pathetic confession. Let him in- 
dulge in the whimsical fancies and splenetic utter- 
ances incident to the disappointments and disabili- 
ties of a lonely old age. The published portion of 
the “History of Venice” contains eight chapters 
with singular yet significant titles, and contents 
made up of mingled fact and reflection. The facts 
denote the searching study for which Ruskin has 
ever been remarkable, and the reflections have the 
solemn earnestness and often the electrifying elo- 
quence which have given him such powerful hold 
on his former readers. Two supplements are added 
to the body of the work, the first of which, written 
by himself, furnishes a guide to the principal pic- 
tures by Victor Carpaccio in Venice; and the sec- 
ond, prepared by Mr. James Reddie Anderson, gives 
a carefully wrought interpretation of Carpaccio’s 
picture, in the Chapel of San Giorgio de’ Schiaroni, 
of St. George and the Dragon. Mr. Ruskin men- 
tions in a note that at the instance of the painter 
Mr. Burne Jones, and with the promise of his help- 
ful assistance, he has dispatched an accomplished 
young draughtsman to Venice, to make copies of 
the pictures described in the present volume, which 
are liable at any moment to destruction. As it is 
impossible for him to bear the entire cost of this 
enterprise, he solicits subscriptions from the public, 
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which may be forwarded to his publisher. It 


would seem that an appeal like this should meet 


with an ample response from art lovers. 


Ir is said that comparison is not criticism. 
the deepest sense this is true enough; and yet com- 
parison may prove an efficient aid to criticism, and, 
if judiciously used, may materially lighten the task 
of the critic. If a given work is recognized as of 
standard excellence in its kind, in the estimation of 
other work of the sort, much may be done by com- 
paring it with the work which is typical of that 
kind. The work of Mr. Philip Bourke Marston is 
sufficiently like that of Rossetti to provoke such 
comparison, and sufficiently good to make such 
comparison instructive. His first volume appeared 
in the year following that in which English poetry 
was enriched by the first precious volume of Ros- 
setti, and his affinities with that great poet and 
painter were at once recognized. His third vol- 
ume, “ Wind-Voices” (Roberts), is now at hand, and 
serves to strengthen the impression then made. Both 
poets are subjective, they both work largely at the 
same level and over the same range of thought and 
feeling, and both have found in the sonnet the form 
of expression best befitting their genius. But with 
all this resemblance in the main lines of their work, 
each is distinctly individual, for individuality lies 
rather in detail than in general feature. By way of 
comparison, it may perhaps be said that they are to 
each other as moonlight to sunlight. Each has its 
own peculiar beauty, and yet the sunlight is the more 
pervasive and inevitable force of the two. Rossetti’s 
verse is filled with fire and passion, and fierce 
blinding light as of the sun itself; the verse of 
Marston breathes a tender melancholy, it is cold 
and pure and full of the ineffable beauty of the 
night. Then Rossetti at his best—as, for example, 
in the sonnet “On the Refusal of Aid between Na- 
tions”— occupies a height beyond the access of 
Marston. With this Rossetti no comparison is pos- 
sible; we should have to go to Milton for that. But 
where comparison is not only possible but almost 
irresistible, as it often is, the unquestionable beauty 
of Marston’s verse is but a pale reflection of that of 
the verse of Rossetti. Let us compare, for example, 
the two sonnets in which these poets have given ex- 
pression to the effects of music upon the sympa- 
thetic listener. We will take Marston first: 

* I listened to the music broad and deep— 
I heard the tenor in an ecstacy 
Touch the sweet, distant goal, I heard the cry 
Of prayer and passion, and I heard the sweep 
Of mighty wings, that in their waving keep 
The music that the spheres make endlessly ; 
Then my cheeks shivered,’tears made blind each eye 
As flame to flame I felt the quick blood leap, 
And through the tides and moonlit winds of sound, 
To me love’s passionate voice grew audible, 
Again I felt your heart to my heart bound, 
Then silence on the viols and voices fell ; 
But like the still, small voice within a shell, 
I heard leve thrilling through the void profound.” 
Now this is true, and fine, and even passionate; but 
what is its passion or its power as compared with 
the following ?— 


In | 





**Is it the moved air or the moving sound 
That is Life’s self and draws my life from me, 
And by instinct ineffable decree 
Holds my breath quailing on the bitter bound? 
Nay, is it Life or Death, thus thunder-crowned, 
That mid the tide of all emergency 
Now notes my separate wave, and to what sea 
Its difficult eddies labor in the ground? 
Oh! what is this that knows the road I came, 
The flame turned cloud, the cloud returned to flame, 
The lifted shifted steeps and all the way!— 
That draws round me at last this wind-warm space, 
And in regenerate rapture turns my face 
Upon the devious coverts of dismay?” 
These “ Wind-Voices” have many precious mes- 
sages for those who will read them. The “ New 
Garden Secrets” are even better worth knowing 
than the old ones. The song of “The Garden” has 
a pathos that is almost infinite. It may hardly be 
read without tears. “Pure Souls,” the first poem 
of the volume, is filled with a serene loveliness 
to which no words can do justice. These poems 
are a succession of minor chords which are with- 
out resolution. What these songs teach has been 
learned in suffering. But as the poet finds a 
kind of relief in expressing the grief that has 
been his, so those who have learned how grievous a 
thing life may be, and who are without power of 
utterance, may take austere comfort in beholding 
how another more gifted has said what they them. 
selves have no words for. But the lesson is a stern 
one. It is put with fearful force in the lines to the 
memory of the author’s friend, the poet of the 
“City of Dreadful Night ”— 


** Still glowers the Sphinx, and breaks us with her might 
Of unresponsive front.” 


Ir is not often that a collection of sketches of 
travel comes to light which confers so profound a 
sense of pleasure as the one in which Mrs. Caroline 
C. Leighton describes “ Life at Puget Sound” during 
what may be regarded as the pioneer days between 
1865 and 1875. In her very first paragraph, the 
writer discloses a natural esthetic instinct in obser- 
vation and an unstudied beauty and simplicity of 
expression, which, kept in free exercise throughout 
her work, endow it with a piquant and picturesque 
charm. The publishers’ advertisement informs us 
that the husband of Mrs. Leighton held a position 
in the United States Treasury Department, which 
required him to visit all the posts on the northwest- 
ern coast that were occupied by the government. In 
these journeys from point to point, often in distant 
and untravelled portions of the country under inspec- 
tion, Mrs. Leighton appears to have been generally 
his companion; but her narrative is as reticent re- 
garding all merely personal affairs as possible. 
From the dates of the separate sketches, which are 
frequently divided by long intervals, we learn that 
in May, 1865, Mrs. Leighton embarked on an ocean 
voyage for the settlements in thé vicinity of Puget 
Sound. The vessel in which she sailed was lost in 
the Caribbean Sea, but the passengers were con- 
veyed in safety to Aspinwall, after a detention of ten 
days on bleak Roncador Reef. In July they were 
able to make Port Angeles, on the southern shore 
of Puget Sound, which is there the northern bound- 
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ary of Washington Territory. Ten years were After some slight twinges of conscience, the beauti- 
passed in this region, during which Mrs. Leighton | ful girl with a soul consents to the imposture which 


enjoyed a temporary home in various places, and 
spent much time in travel on foot, by means of the 
roughest backwoods vehicles, and by canoe, sailing 
vessel, and steamer. 
incident to remote border life were necessarily en- 
countered, but they are never mentioned as hard- 
ships. Delight in the magnificent scenery every- 
where abounding, in the mighty rivers, the snow- 
crowned mountains, the majestic forests, the wilder- 
ness of flowers, the exhilarating atmosphere, the 
absence of the constraints and artificiality of civil- 
ization, and the presence of strange and interesting 
types of human nature, aboriginal and imported, 
outweighed the annoyances to which the settlers in 
a primitive country are subject. The scenes which 
Mrs. Leighton has thought fit to transcribe in these 
broken records are often most impressive, and are 
invariably entertaining. They excite a new longing 
to view the country she describes, which has, by the 
completion of the great railway through the North- 
west, become the terminus of an easy summer ex- 
cursion, and which in the changes of the passing 
years has lost none of the attractiveness of its grand 
natural features. Mrs. Leighton’s sketches continue 
from 1865 to 1881, in the last six years of which she 
was a resident of San Francisco. This is the 
metropolis of a state with which the world has be- 
come tolerably familiar, yet the writer contrives to 
give to her transcripts of it an air of refreshing new- 
ness. In closing her volume, there is regret that 
its proportions were not doubled ; and heartier praise 
than this, few books can receive. (Lee & Shepard.) 


Mr. Junian HAwrnHorne, if he does not afford 
an illustrious example of hereditary genius, is cer- 
tainly a very clever writer. Grant him a certain li- 
cense to start with, frankly accept whatever absurd 
or impossible framework he may devise to give co- 
herence to his story, cast aside whatever artistic 
scruples you possess, and you may read him with 
interest. Some people, of course, will not care to 
read any writer on these terms. In “ Beatrix Ran- 
dolph ” (Osgood), we are called upon to swallow 
something like this: A young and beautiful Amer- 
ican girl, with a passion for music and abilities in 
proportion, discovers, under the ministrations of her 
music teacher, that she has a soul. She no sooner 
becomes conscious of this than an opportunity pre- 
sents itself of making use of it. An operatic im- 
pressario has announced the engagement of a cele- 
brated Russian singer, never befere heard in this 
country; has built a new opera house, the finest in 
the world, for her first appearances; and all at once 
finds himself in trouble of a very serious kind, for 
the diva throws up her engagement for some un- 
known reason and leaves him helpless. At this 
juncture an old rake, who has known the heroine 
from childhood, consults with the disappointed 
manager and unfolds to him an audacious plan 
which he has conceived, and which is no less than 
that of inducing Beatrix to personate the Russian 
singer, and appear as such for the operatic season. 


will give her the opportunity she desires, and will 


| at the same time enable her to relieve her father, 


The hardships and privations | 





who has been ruined financially by the doings of a 
profligate son. Of course her voice and dramatic 
ability are found equal to the occasion, and of 
course the imposture is a successful one, although 
New York society finds some difficulty in reconcil- 
ing the new singer with what report had claimed 
her to be, for the name she had adopted was linked 
to a character of an exceedingly dubious cast. As 
the season progresses, bringing her success in a 
measure undreamed of, it is but just to say that she 
finds her position intolerable, and comes to regret 
the step thus hastily taken. In the mean time it 
transpires that the real singer, whose name has thus 
been usurped, is living in a secluded spot with the 
profligate brother of Beatrix, and learns one day, 
to her great surprise, that some one has been reap- 
ing golden harvests in New York in her name. 
Naturally indignant, she sails for America at once, 
desirous of asserting her rights; but on hearing Be- 
atrix sing, is disarmed, tells her melodramatically 
that she is worthy of the name she has assumed, 
and avows that she herself will sing no more. There 
is, of course, a young man in the story, who is in 
love with Beatrix ; but he is a colorless figure, and 
belongs to a well known type, so that further men- 
tion of him is quite unnecessary. Two good things 
may tairly be said of the story: the plot is ingenious, 
if absurd, and the style is excellent 


Mr. Henry James has the happy faculty of writ- 
ing in such a way that the reader does not like to 
skip a single word. When a writer is habitually as 
careful as this, his short pieces are quite as worthy 
of preservation as his long ones. Some years ago 
Mr. James published a volume of his literary essays, 
and now we have a collection of short pieces con- 
taining some of his impressions of travel. These 
“Portraits of Places” (Osgood) have a value very 
much above that of ordinary books of travel, and 
also very much above that of most collections of 
pieces reprinted from periodicals. In the literature 
of travel the objective guide-book represents one ex- 
treme, and such books as this represent the exactly 
opposite one. To say that this book is as far as pos- 
sible removed from the diluted guide-book literature, 
of which we have so much more than enough, is per- 
haps the highest praise possible. To speak of the 
refined and graceful style of this writer would be 
wholly superfluous. It has long been recognized as 
having a high degree of excellence as well as being 
quite sui generis. Whether the place visited and 
described be a familiar one, or, as is often the case, 
a comparatively unknown one, he writes about it in 
a sympathetic way that is sure to charm. Nor should 
we be so deceived by the self-deprecatory way of 
the writer as to call the large subjective element in 
his work mere sentiment. Much of sentiment there 


undoubtedly is, but where some large issue is 
touched upon, incidentally to the description, there 
is heard a stronger note 


than the sentimental 

















similar way, yet those who love him do not find it 
difficult to perceive that no one has felt more deeply 
the beauty of art, or sympathized more fully with 
the finest expressions of human feeling. We cannot 
think of anything that could be more to the credit 
of a writer of impressions de voyage than to say that 
his work is suggestive of Gautier. Most of the 
sketches in this book are of scenes and life in 
France, Italy, and England. The four on American 
subjects date from so far back that they have not as 
immediate an interest as the others. It is in work 
of this sort that Mr. James is at his best. In the two 
other species of literature that he has cultivated — 
fiction and criticism —there is always a sense of 
something lacking; his fiction is finished but incom- 
plete, his criticism is subtle but not profound. Jim- 
pressions de voyage do not call for completeness or 
profundity, but they do call for just the qualities 
with which Mr. James is so happily endowed. 


THE latest volume of the series of “ Appleton’s 
Home Books,” in which the subject of “ Health and 
Home” is treated by A. H. Guernsey and Irenzus 
P. Davis, M.D., is not the stereotyped essay to which 
we are accustomed in works of its class. Its authors 
are men of a many-sided culture, and of ideas with- 
al. Their style is a treat in itself. It is individual 
and piquant, a novelty surely in works of a profess- 
edly scientific character. But the theme of health in 
this case is greatly enlarged by its consideration in 
connection with the home. It is thus enabled to 
take in a multitude of points which touch closely 
upon ewsthetics and ethics, and which lend the spice 
of variety to the dissertation. It is continually 
bringing the reader to a halt in order to give the 
memory a special charge with reference to some 
new or strikingly delivered admonition ; as when, in 
the chapter on “ Home Surroundings,” the remark 
is made: “In a village built on a hillside and not 
fully sewered or drained, the houses near the foot of 
the hil! are not suitable for human habitation. If, 
through ignorance or necessity, some live there, let 
those who live above give them sympathy and ac- 
cess to their wells at all times, and quinine and beef 
tea when needed.” Or, in discussing “ Personal 
Habits”: ‘ Whatever the exigencies of one’s busi- 
ness, certain times and places should be free from 
it. Especially should it not be taken tothe table nor 
to bed. Meal-time should always be atime of cheer- 
ful leisure, if possible of pleasant social intercourse. 
To make it a scene of pre-occupation aud anxiety, 
grudging haste, or of unpleasant inquiry and admo- 
nition, is to place a premium upon dyspepsia ; while 
to line one’s bed with balance-shects, or to make it a 
place for contriving ways and means, is to rob it of 
its office, to make it a rack of torture, from which 
one rises exhausted in body and mind.” The heads 
under which health at home is treated, such as “ The 
House Itself.’ “The Food We Eat,” “The Bed 
Rooms,” “The Clothing We Wear,” “ Household 
Practice,” etc, admit of a manifold variety of hints 
for regulating the daily life in accordance with the 
laws of hygiene, and also for adorning and enjoying 








son. The suggestions and remedies for the treat- 
ment of light ailments and accidents, for counteract- 
ing poisons, and for swift and helpful action in 
emergencies, which are contained in the final pages 


of the book, are alone worth its price. Altogether 
the work is eminently practical and readable. 


Ir is a very strange story which Mrs. Susan Willis 
Fletcher relates in her volume having the title of 
“Twelve Months in an English Prison” (Lee & 
Shepard). She and her husband are noted as spirit- 
ual mediums, and though of American birth, have 
resided many years in London, where they were 
extremely successful in holding seances. While on 
a visit to this country in 1879, they were arrested 
for fraudulently retaining the property of an English 
lady; but in the trial which ensued they were hon- 
orably discharged. Mrs. Fletcher returned to Lon- 
don immediately after, to stand trial there on the 
same accusation. She was convicted and sentenced 
to a year’s imprisonment. At the expiration of this 
term, in 1882, she wrote in self-defence not only a 
full history of the circumstances of the affair which 
had caused her incarceration in an English prison, 
but of her life from childhood, and of many of the 
leading incidents in her career as a medium. She 
seems to write with the sincerity and candor of an 
honest woman, animated with an uncommon meas- 
ure of pure and unselfish principle. The testimony 
which she abundantly offers concerning the opera- 
tions of spirits acting through the instrumentality 
of earthly mediums, is highly curious. She appears 
to regard it all with entire good faith, but the 
standpoint she occupies in relation to it is so remote 
from that of the unconverted, that the effect is con- 
siderably confusing. The chapters in which Mrs. 
Fletcher describes the regulations of an English 
prison are of substantial value. They reveal, as 
dloes a disclosure of the management of the penal 
institutions of any country at the present time, the 
fact that a great reform is everywhere needed in the 
treatment of the suspected and the condemned. 
One of the most pressing questions of the time is 
how we shall administer justice to our erring fel- 
lows and at the same time not outrage the divine 
ordinances of charity. 

THE narrative entitled “Old Lady Mary” comes 
from the same hand as the extraordinary sketch of 
“The Little Pilgrim,” which created so great a sen- 
sation nearly two years ago. It has the same won- 
derful appearance of likelihood, the same adroitness 
in the management of details, and the same perfect 
control of the instruments of speech. It is a brief 
production, but finished in all parts, like an exquis- 
itely cut gem. It is a tale of the seen and the un- 
seen, dealing with life here and beyond, in a way 
similar to that of “The Little Pilgrim.” And yet it 


is not in the least an imitation or a repetition of the 
first sketch. “Old Lady Mary,” a gentle-hearted, 
high-bred woman, died at an advanced age, leaving 
carelessly the will in which she had provided for 
« beloved adopted daughter, hidden in a secret 








drawer. Conscious, in the new life she entered, of 
the wrong she had inadvertently wrought by this 
sin of omission, she obtained permission to come 
back to the world and try to remedy the mischief. 
The account of her fruitless efforts to make herself 
visible in the old places and to the intimate friends 
who knew her in human form, is very skilfully con- 
structed. She is able to manifest herself to little 
children and to animals, but not to communicate 
with them. Sensitive adults become conscious of a 
presence, and sometimes hear vague sounds; but 
the penance which the poor lady pays for her sin is 
to find herself shut away from the companions of 
her earthly life by an impalpable and invisible wall, 
unyielding as adamant. The part is sustained with 
wonderful naturalness, and is correspondingly ef- 
fective. There is a successful career before this 
little book, which is soothing in its influence as a 
beautiful dream. 


SocraLism in Europe, and attempts at political 
assassination, have furnished themes to quite a num- 
ber of novels of late years. To this kind of fiction 
a slight contribution is now made by Miss Fletcher, 
whose charming novels of Egyptian travel gave 
promise of better things than she has since written. 
The present story is a very slight performance in- 
deed. The title is “ Vestigia” (Roberts). The story 
is of a Livornese youth who calls himself a republi- 
can, although he does not seem to have a clear idea 
of what is meant by the word. But for all that, he 
is faithful to the cause to which he stands com. 
mitted, and goes even so fur as to sacrifice his love 
in performance of the duty imposed upon him by 
the secret society with which he is affiliated; this 
duty being no less than to assassinate King Hum. 
bert, which, of course, he does not succeed in doing, 
and he escapes even implication in the attempt to do 
so through the generous devotion of a fellow conspir- 
ator, who himself fires the shot and accepts the con- 
sequences rather than allow his young friend to be- 
come involved in any serious difficulty. The shot 
misses the King, and wounds instead an officer who 
had made himself particularly obnoxious to both 
conspirators, whereupon the young hero returns to 
his love, from whom he had parted, as he supposed, 
forever. We are left to imagine the rest, but few 
will find it worth their while. The hand which 
wrote “Kismet” and “ Mirage” seems to have lost 
its cunning. It is very much to be hoped that the 
loss is not permanent. 








Mr.°ALFRED Sipewick’s treatise on “ Fallacies,” 





the latest volume in the,“ International Scientific 
Series” (Appleton), is described by its author as “ in- 
tended mainly for the general reader, and requiring | 
no previous technical training.’ The plan of the 
book fits it to accomplish this purpose. A treatment | 
of logic on the side of ,fallacies leads the reader 
away from the more technical features of the sub- 


ject, and directs his attention constantly to its | 
practical bearings. The work is divided into four | 
parts: “Error before Proof,” “ Non Sequitur,” “ The | 
Dangers of the Argument by Example,” “The Dan- | 
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gers 
works of the “International Series” have been of 
nnusual interest, and their popular purpose is so de- 
sirable, that we would willingly give liberal praise 
to them all. If, however, conciseness, clearness, 
continuity, and preparation, are to be claimed of 
any work, they certainly are of a popular treatise on 
logic. Mr. Sidgwick seems to us to fail in these 
particulars, at least partially; fhe reader does not 
easily retain the direction, immediate purpose, and 
whereabouts of the author. At times he is need- 
lessly full; at other times he addresses himself to 
impressions on his own mind rather than to those 
which have been stated, and which lie in the line 
of thought. These defects especially interfere with 
the popular value of a work on so difficult a subject 
as logic. Those interested in the topic, and well 
informed on it, may find matter deserving attention 
in the discussion ; those comparatively unacquainted 
with the subject will hardly maintain their interest 
in the treatise, or carry away clear and coherent 
impressions of the science of logic. 


OnE of the more interesting books brought out by 
the recent celebration of the four hundredth anni- 
versary of Luther’s birth — as a memorial, the most 
interesting—is the collection of the “Hymns of 
Martin Luther, set to their Original Music,” with 
an English version. The work is edited by the Rev. 
Dr. Leonard W. Bacon and Mr. Nathan H. Allen, 
and published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. There 
are in all thirty-six hymns here given. The Prefaces 
which Luther prefixed to the several editions of his 
hymns smack strongly of the nature of the man. 
He had as little patience with the hymn-tinkerers 
who fancied they could mend his for the better, as 
Wesley had. He abhorred to have “incompetent 
hands tampering” with his hymns. “Every man 
can for himself make his own hymn-book, and 
leave this of ours alone without additions; as we 
here beg, beseech, and testify.” The earliest hymn- 
book of the Reformation was published at Witten- 
berg in 1524, and contained eight hymns, four of 
them from the pen of Luther himself. The one 
published one year later contained six more of 
Luther’s hymns. Luther was as truly the father of 
modern hymnology as he was of the Reformation. 
As Dr. Bacon justly remarks, in his admirable Intro. 
duction, “ Luther’s Bible and Luther’s Hymns gave 
life not only to the churches of the Reformation, 
but to German nationality and the German lan- 
guage.” 

An American one-volume edition of Swinburne 
has lately appeared, and although ful! of faults, is 
acceptable from considerations both of convenience 
and economy. The plates for this edition, although 
now for the first time printed from, were prepared 
some time ago. The contents of all of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s poetical volumes are here comprised, with 
the exception of “ Mary Stuart” and “ A Century of 
Roundels,” the greater part of the second volume of 
“ Poems and Ballads,” and the poems which accom- 
pany the story of Tristram and Iseult in the volume 
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called after that poem, “ Tristram of Lyonesse.”” The 
two former volumes are not here included, presum- 
ably because they had not‘appeared when the plates 
were made. There seems to be no good reason why 
the contents of the two others should be given only 
in part. Altogether, then, we have the contents of 
ten volumes given entire, and of two others in part. 
The mistakes and misprints are numerous, and of 
the most outrageous character. In many of the 
verses, for example, entire words are omitted. Still, 
with its defects, the book is welcome, and its seven 
hundred closely printed pages are calculated to open 
the eyes of those who have had heretofore but an 
imperfect and fragmentary conception of the «mount 
and character of the work of the greatest among the 
younger English poets. (John D. Williams, New 
York.) 





CoLONEL BRACKENBURY’s “ Frederick the Great,’’ 
in the “ New Plutarch series’ (Putnams), is a very 
satisfactory life of the prince who was the central 
figure in European affairs through a great part of the 
eighteenth century. It is written in a vigorous style, 
abounds in personal incident, and at the same time 
treats great public questions in an intelligent and 
comprehensive spirit. Frederick was eminently a 
man of his time, even if the greatest man of his 
time; and the best that can be said of him morally 
is that he did not fall below the standard of his age. 
He certainly did not rise above it, and the reason 
that he has come down to us with the peculiar stamp 
of unscrupulousness and greed is simply that he was 
abler than his antagonists and outwitted them all. 
But the partition of Poland alone, which Colonel 
Brackenbury makes no attempt to justify or excuse, 
will always rise up in testimony against him. Mil- 
itary affairs are treated in this work with great ful- 
ness and lucidity; and the publishers deserve severe 
censure for omitting the maps and plans which be- 
long to it. They might at least have refrained from 
tantalizing the reader by references to plans which 
he can nowhere find. The book also needs an index. 


A sERIEs of books and charts intended to be used 
in private and public schools for the study and prac- 
tice of music, has been prepared, under the general 
name of “The Normal Music Course,” by John W. 
Tufts and H. E. Holt, and published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Supplementary to the original set of 
seven volumes, several additional bouks are to be 
published, the first of which comprises “The Rote- 
Songs of the First Reader, with Simple Piano-Forte 
Accompaniments,” by John W. Tufts. It contains 
nearly sixty pleasing melodies, set to nursery and 
juvenile songs of every variety of subject, but always 
of an elevated tone. The compositions are in every 
respect scholarly and interesting, and, executed by 
children’s voices with the support of the piano ac- 
companiments, cannot fail to furnish delightful 
amusement to performers and listeners. The book 
is neatly presented, with pretty illustrations running 
down the sides and across the tops of the pages, and 
a tasteful cover enclosing all. It is a work which 
mothers will prize as a means of entertaining their 
little folks in a wholesome and happy manner. 
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SCHOPENHAUER, AND OTHER PHILOSO- 
PHERS. 


To the Editor of THe Drau: 

Is the platform of philosophy so narrow, and are 
the feet of Herr Schopenhauer so large, that all 
English and German philosophers must be crowded 
off to make room for him, while Herbert Spencer, 
and even Kant, are suffered only to cling to the 
platform’s edge—a position doubly trying to the 
author of the “Critique of Pure Reason,” since 
Plato is left hanging to his coattails? Such, at least, 
is the impression from Mr. W. M. Payne’s article on 
Schopenhauer in the last issue of THE D1at, in which 
the proud line of English philosophers, from Bacon 
to Mill, is swept away, while admirers of German 
philosophy learn that Hegel wrote a “ meaningless 
jargon,” and the work of Kant is “hasty and care- 
less,’—all to give prominence to Herr Schupen- 
hauer, whose philosophy Mr. Payne does not even 
attempt to outline. In the mind of the student of 
philosuphy stand inseparably connected Leilinitz 
and the Monad, Spinoza and the Infinite, Kant and 
apriori-dposteriori, Hegel and die Trilogie, Spencer 
and Evolution; but where is the key to Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophy’? Is it Pessimism? Mr. Payne 
denies it emphatically. His anxious readers, who 
have hitherto built their lives on the teachings of 
Hegel or Spencer, but now learn what dilettanti in 
philosophy they were, would be glad to be instructed 
upon this point, and also as to what he understands 
by “ philosophy in the genuine sense of the word.” 

T. A. S. 





To the Editor of THE Dau: 

I have read with much interest the article on 
Schopenhauer in the last issue of THE D1an, and 
while I judge it to be in the main fair, it does strike 
me as a little headlong to pronounce Lord Bacon 
“anything but a philosopher.” Such criticism, I 
may remark, is not much in the fashion of Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold, to whom the Schopenhauer reviewer 
has paid so expressive a tribute. That great critic, 
intrepid and outspoken as he is, free as he is in 
allowing his banter to play about contemporary rep- 
utations, is very careful how he meddies with those 
that have stood the test of centuries. He would, I 
fancy, hesitate long before displacing such a name 
as Bacon’s to make room for that of Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer. The question is, as Macaulay would have said, 
how will the case stand a.p. 3000? Not that that 
is the only consideration, or the most important one ; 
but the critic with a sense of historical perspective 
must always bear it in mind. M. B. A. 





To the Editor of THE Drav: 

The valuable article in your February issue on 
Arthur Schopenhauer, by William Morton Payne, 
has at least one statement that may fairly be ques- 
tioned. Mr. Payne has informed us that “ Bacon was 
aman of science, a statesman, a rhetorician,—any- 
thing but a philosopher.” Nor are we compelled 
to read far to find what Mr. Payne’s ideas of a phi- 
losopher are: “ Philosophy, in the genuine sense of 
the word, plays but a small pari in English thought. 
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The bent of this thought is either scientific or cre- 
ative; reflective, in the deepest sense, it is not.” We 
are therefore informed, by way of inference, that 
Bacon’s mind was not reflective. Let me cite a few 
contrary opinions: Taine has said that Bacon “ re- 
flected long.”” Macaulay, in his monumental essay 
on “ Bacon and His Philosophy,” says: ‘“ The true 
philosophical temperament may be described in four 
words: much hope, little faith,—a disposition to be- 
lieve that anything, however extraordinary, may be 
done,—an indisposition to believe that anything ex- 
traordinary has been done. In these points the con- 
stitution of Bacon’s mind seems to us to have been 
ubsolutely perfect.” And Macaulay, as Taine has 
well said, “was a disciple of Bacon, and sets him 
above all philosophers.” Not at the shrine of Bacon 
the “man of science, statesman, or rhetorician,” 
does Macaulay do homage, but at the shrine of 
Bacon the philosopher,—the man who, as President 
Porter has well said, is the “ Father of Experimental 
Philosophy.” In fact, we had never, until the last 
issue of Tae DraL, supposed that any one doubted 
Bacon’s claims to the high pinnacle upon which the 
world’s greatest thinkers have placed him. 
Z. 8. H. 


T'o the Editor of Tue D1au: 

The somewhat sweeping disposition which Mr. 
W. M. Payne, in his article on Schopenhauer in the 
last issue of your journal, makes of certain names 
long honored by students of philosophy, leads me to 
ask space for a little testimony on their side, before 
readers of Tur Dra. have quite decided that they 
are unworthy the title of philosophers. I will 
begin with Hume, and first cite Schopenhauer, Mr. 
Payne’s great philosophic idol, who says: “ Before 
this serious thinker, no one had doubted that the 
principle of the sufficient reason—in other words, 
the law of causality—stood first and foremost in 
earth and heaven. Hume was the first to whom it 
occurred to ask whence this law of causality de- 
rived its authority, and to demand its credentials.” 
Kant himself says: “I confess frankly it was the 
warning voice of David Hume that first, years ago, 
roused me from dogmatic slumbers, and gave a new 
direction to my investigations in the field of specu- 
lative philosophy.” And again: “Since the attempts 
of Locke and Leibnitz, or, indeed, since the origin of 
metaphysics, as far back as we can trace its history, 
there has been no incident so decisive of the possi- 
ble fate of the whole science as the onslaught of 
David Hume.” J. L. 


[Weare glad of the interest which Tae Dr's arti- 
cle on Schopenhauer has stimulated, and hence make 
room for these communications. In estimates of the 
rank of a philosopher, or the value of his writings, 
allowance must of course be made for individual 
sympathies and standpoints. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the chief divergence between Mr. Payne 
and his critics is due to a lack of agreement as to 
what is meant by philosupher and philosophy. We 


understood his use of the word philosopher to be in 
the strictest sense, as the originator and builder of a 
great philosophical system,—not merely the possessor 
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of a philosophical mind, or even the writer of nota- 
ble, if fragmentary, philoscphical works. This we 
took to be the sense in which he spoke of “ philoso- 
phy in the genuine sense of the word.’ Perhaps 
the restriction of the term might have been a little 
more strongly insisted on. Our defender of Hume, 
though he contributes an interesting note, seems 
quite to have missed his point of criticism, since the 
only allusion to Hume in Mr. Payne's article is the 
statement that he is one of the two “ great English 
thinkers of the past’’ who are “ fairly to be styled 
philosophers.”—Eb. Drat.] 








LITERARY NOTES AND NEwWs. 





THEODORE WINTHROP’S poems are soon to be 
published by Henry Holt & Co., with a memoir by 
his sister. 

A LITTLE volume on “The Language of the 
Hand,”’ with illustrations, is just published by 
Routledge. 

Tos. Y. CRowELL & Co. announce for immediate 
publication, “Cecil’s Summer,” by E. B. Hollis, 
author of “ Words and Deeds.” 

Ginn, HEATH & Co. have just added to their list 
of educational works, “The Essentials of Latin 
Grammar,” by F. A. Blackburn. 

Mr. E. D. Meap contributes to the March num- 
ber of “ Wide Awake” an historical article on “Queen 
Elizabeth and Her Schoolmaster.” 

A. C. Armstrone & Son will issue soon “The 
Principles of Written Discourse,” by Prof. T. W. 
Hunt, of Princeton College, New Jersey. 

THE Mannatran for March has an article on 
Dartmouth College, with illustrations including a 
portrait of President Bartlett, formerly of Chicago. 

THE Book-Buyer, a periodical published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons for ten years prior to 1877, 
has been revived, and is issued by the same firm in 
new and improved form. 

THE approach of summer and vacation-time is 
pleasantly suggested by a timely little volume on 
“Rod and Line in Colorado Waters,” just published 
by Chain, Hardy & Co., Denver. 

An International Conference on Copyright, to be 
participated in by representatives of the various 
European governments, will be held at Berne, Switz- 
erland, during the coming summer. 

W. S. GorrsBeRGER has added to his series of 
historical novels, *‘ Prusias, a Romance of Ancient 
Rome under the Republic,” translated from the 
German of Ernst Eckstein, by Clara Bell. 

Justin McCartuy’s “ Short History of Our Own 
Times ” (the reign of Queen Victoria), and Mr. Ed- 
ward J. Lowell’s account of “The Hessians in the 
Revolution,” are among the interesting new books 
of Harper & Brothers. 

As supplementary to THE Draw’s review of the 
new American edition of Keats, it should be men- 
tioned that the edition is limited to 279 copies on 
Holland paper, 55 on Whatman paper, 12 on China 
paper, and 4 on velium. 
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THE long-expected, long-delayed life of Goethe 
by Dintzer, in an English translation, is at last 
issued simultaneously by two American firms, Mac- 
millan & Co. and Estes & Lauriat. It is a volume of 
600 pages, with illustrations. 

THE very full discussion of Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams’s Harvard address on “A College Fetich,” 
delivered last June, has called out a rejoinder from 
him, which is issued by Lee & Shepard in a pam- 
phlet containing also the original address. 

THE Rev. Dr. H. N. Powers, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., has received the very expressive compliment 
of an election as Fellow of the Clarendon Historical 
Society of Edinburgh—a society of which Gladstone, 
Ruskin, Froude, and Huxley are members. 

Amone the new books of Cassell & Company are 

<‘ Energy in Nature,” by Wm. Lant Carpenter; 
“English Poetesses,” a series of critical biographies, 
with illustrative extracts, by Eric C. Robertson, M.A,, 
and the “Life and Times of the Right Hon. John 
Bright,” by William Robertson. 

Henry Hour & Co. have just issued in their 
“ American Novel” series, which appears to be the 
successor of the “Leisure Hour” series, “The 
Pagans,” by Arlo Bates, and “A Latter-Day Saint.” 
They have also published John Habberton’s sup- 
posedly funny “ Life of George Washington,” and a 
new volume by Queen Elizabeth of Rouniania, “ Pil- 
grim Sorrow, a Cycle of Tales,” translated by Helen 
Zimmern. 

Hovexton, MirFuin & Co. have just issued “ Due 
West; or, Round the World in Ten Months,” by 
Maturin M. Ballou, who last year made the grand 
tour of the world, including in his route from Boston 
west, California, the Sandwich Islands, Japan, 
China, India, Arabia, Egypt, Palestine, and Europe. 
Also a new volume in the pretty series of “ Modern 
Classics,” containing selections from Dr. Holmes's 
“ Breakfast-Table Series’’ and “ Pages from an Old 
Volume of Life.” 

Tue fourth volume in the series of Swedish “ Sur- 
geon’s Stories” which Jansen, McClurg & Co. are 
introducing in an English translation, will appear 
early in March, with the title “Times of Frederick 
I.’ Two more volumes, “ Times of Linnzeus” and 
“Times of Alchemy,” will complete the series —— 
The same publishers have in press an additional 
volume’ in their series of “‘ Lives of the Great Musi 
cians,” by Dr. Nohl. The subject is Liszt, and the 
translator is Mr. George P. Upton. 

G. P. Purnam’s Sons announce a limited large- 
paper edition of the “ Works of Edgar Allan Poe,” 
in eight octavo volumes. It will contain, in addition 
to a newly engraved portrait of Poe, illustrations in 
etching by Gifford, Church, Platt, and others, and 
fac-similes of the first draft of “The Bells,” and of 
letters of Poe, Willis, and others. The set will be 
issued a volume at a time, the first volume being 
ready in March. Only 300 copies will be printed, 
and a portion of these will be reserved for English 
subscribers. 

Henry Hout & Co., announce a “ Cyclopedia of 
German Poetry, Ballad and Lyrical,” edited by Karl 
Knortz. It will represent twice as many authors as 
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any similar collection yet made, and will be amply 
provided with indices and notes, biographical and 
bibliographical. Each selection will be given in Ger- 
man, and in a carefully selected English translation. 
The same publishers have also in preparation a 
“Guide to the Civil Service of the United States,” 
by John M. Comstock, Chairman of the Board of 
Examiners for Customs, at New York. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons have just issued a 
number of important new books, among them “ Cre- 
ation, or the Biblical Cosmogony in the Light of 
Modern Science,” by Prof. Arnold Guyot, with illus- 
trations; “Creators of the Age of Steel,” by W. T. 
Jeans; “The Question of Ships, the Navy and 
Merchant Marine,” by Lieut. Kelly, U.S.N.; No. 
V. of Dr. McCosh’s Philosophic Series, “Locke’s 
Theory of Knowledge, with a Notice of Berkeley”; 
and a new and excellent edition ‘of Dean Stanley’s 
Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church and 
the Jewish Church. 

THE DUKE OF ARGYLL's new book, “The Unity 
of Nature,” just published by the Putnams, is in- 
tended by the author as a sequel to his earlier work 
on “ The Reign of Law.” Some of the chapters have 
appeared separately in other forms, but have since 
been re-written and assigned to their logical places 
in a connected treatise. The same publishers have 
issued a new edition of the great historical romance 
of Japan, “The Loyal Ronins,” translated from the 
Japanese of Tamenaga Shunsui, by Edward Greey 
and Shiuichiro Saito, with numerous illustrations 
by Kei-sai Yei-sen, of Yedo. 

Mr. Henry C. Lea’s “ Historical Sketch of Sacer- 
dotal Celibacy in the Christian Church” is issued 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in a new edition, with 
numerous re-writings, changes, and extensions, and 
from new plates. The work is spoken of by Lecky, 
in his “ History of European Morals,” as “ certainly 
one of the most valuable works that America has 
produced. Since the great history of Dean Milman, 
I know no work in English that has thrown more 
light on the moral condition of the Middle Ages, 
and none which is more fitted to dispel the gross 
illusions concerning that period which Positive wri- 
ters and writers of a certain ecclesiastical school 
have conspired to sustain.” 

Pror. Guyot, well known from his popular series 
of geographies, and for nearly twenty years the in- 
cumbent of the chair of geology and physical geog- 
raphy in the College of New Jersey, died on the 8th 
of February, aged seventy-seven. He was born in 
Switzerland, was for a time professor of natural’ 
sciences at the University of Neufchatel, and came 
to America in 1848, as the friend of Prof. Agassiz. 
He devoted much of his time to authorship, and 
was joint editor with Prof. Barnard of Johnson’s 
Encyclopedia. His last work, entitled “ Creation ”’ 
—an attempt to reconcile the results of scientific 
inquiry with the history given in the first chapter of 
Genesis — has just been published by the Scribners, 
the final proof-sheets having been read by him but a 
few days before his death. 


An incident of the last illness of the English his- 
torian Green, gained from private sources, is well 








worth printing as showing the amenities sometimes 
existing between authors and publishers. While 
Mr. Green was sick upon the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, striving to snatch from death a few days in 
which to round to a hurried close his “ Conquest of 
England,” Mr. Alexander Macmillan, the head of the 
great London publishing house of Macmillan & Co., 
and the publisher of Mr. Green’s books, received a 
letter from Mrs. Green saying her husband had 
but a few days to live and had expressed a strong 
desire to see him once more. Mr. and Mrs. Mac- 
millan, both of whom were personal friends, at once 
packed their trunks and obeyed the summons. Mr. 
Green was delighted to see them, and so rallied that 
he lived seven weeks longer, during which time Mr. 
and Mrs. Macmillan, who had expected to be ab- 
sent from home only a few days, remained with his 
devoted wife, watching over his failing strength. 


THE prospects of permanence in our civilization, 
and the directions from which destructive influences 
are most to be expected, are discussed by Judge J. 
A. Jameson in the “ North American Review” for 
March. Aside from purely physical dangers— 
cometary, glacial, or solar — whose probable remote- 
ness makes them tolerable, he thinks our civilization 
is menaced by moral dangers that are grave and im- 
minent. Impure literature, as the fatal augury of a 
society that approves and produces it; perverted 
theories of conduct, and religious fanaticism; the 
discordant relations between capital and labor; the 
possible overcoming of Mr. Arnold’s “saving rem- 
nant” of society by a mad majority ; social immoral- 
ity, and the aversion of the higher classes to mar- 
riage and to children;—these causes may, espec- 
ially if combined, be sufficient to blot out our civil- 
ization. The consolations of Judge Jameson’s article 
are not many, but there is room for the reflection 
that if a cataclysm shall result from the causes he has 
named it will at least be richly merited. 


Part I of the great English Dictionary which, 
under the auspices of the Philological Society, has 
been in preparation for more than a quarter of acen- 
tury, has been received from Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co., the American agents of the Oxford University 
Press. The price of the part is $3.25. It is a very 
small fraction (A-Ant, pp. 352) of the entire work, 
but affords opportunity for examining its plan and 
forming an idea of the magnitude of the whole. The 
dictionary will comprise, when compieted, six vol- 
umes of about 1,400 pages each ; these will be issued 
from time to time in parts of convenient size. The 
page has three columns, and corresponds in size 
to that of Littré’s great French Dictionary, but the 
number of pages will be much greater. The prep- 
aration of the work has involved an amount of labor 
almost incomprehensible. About five years ago the 
Philological Society was relieved of the financial 
burden of the undertaking by the University of Ox- 
ford, and the work has since been pushed rapidly 
forward. It is estimated that the book, when fin- 
ished, will have cost at least a quarter of a million 
dollars; but it will be the property of the university, 
which may ultimately reimburse itself by sales. The 








superintendence of the work was confided by the 
university to Dr. Murray, the President of the Philo- 
logical Society, aided by a staff of efticient sub- 
editors, and by no less than eight hundred subor- 
dinate assistants. Among the Americans who are 
mentioned as having rendered valuable aid to the 
work are G. P. Marsh, Richard Grant White, Prof. 
F. A. March, and Mr. Fitzedward Hall. 


AN article on “The Poetry of the Deaf,” in the 
March “ Harper's,” written by Dr. Gallaudet, Presi- 
dent of the College for Deaf Mutes at Washington, is 
interesting chiefly from the examples it gives of 
verses written by persons who are deaf. Dr. Gal- 
laudet’s studies incline him to the opinion that the 
capacity of the deaf to produce or even to appreciate 
poetry is very limited; a conclusion which, so far as 
it relates to all those properties of verse which are 
phenomena of sound — comprising, in fact, about all 
the elements of poetic form — would seem to be ir- 
resistible. The specimens given are certainly very 
curious, but otherwise have slight claim to notice. 
Except in a single instance, they are the productions 
of persons who lost their hearing in childhood, and 
hence have retained some memory of sound. The 
exception — Mr. John Carlin, a miniature-painter of 
New York city, who was born deaf — himself attrib- 
utes his poetic success to a persistent study of rhym- 
ing and pronouncing dictionaries. That correct 
verses could be written at all under such a disability 
is surprising and mysterious. Some valuabie addi- 
tions tothe article, we would suppose, might have 
been given by obtaining and analyzing the impres- 
sions made upon the deaf by powerful and sensuous 
poetry. 

Few books have more humorous riches in a little 
room than the paper-parchment edition of Du Mau- 
rier’s “Pictures of English Society,” containing 
forty-one illustrations from “Punch,” reduced in 
size, but preserving all their unique characteristics. 
The volume costs but thirty cents; it is published 
by D. Appleton & Co. The same house has just 
issued, in the Parchment series, “ English Comic 
Dramatists,” selections from fourteen of the leading 
dramatists, from Shakespeare to Sheridan, edited 
by Oswald Crawfurd. 


Tue ‘“ Magazine of Art” for March offers illus- 
trated articles on the London “Inns of Court,” 
“Sculpture at the Comédie Francaise,” “ Some Pic- 
tures of Children,” “ Algiers,” “ Venetian Glass,’ 
and “The Institute.” There are also two full-page 
reproductions from the work of contemporary paint- 
ers—‘“ The Orphan,” by C. V. Lemoch; and “ For- 
saken,”’ by H. Pabst. 


THE “ Magazine of American History ” for March 
has the conclusion of Mr. George Cary Eggleston's 
series of articles on “ Our Twenty-one Presidents,” 
which, with the illustrations, has been a specially 
interesting feature of this excellent periodical. 


D. Lornror & Co. have just published “ Ameri- 
can Explorations in the Ice-Zones,” by Prof. J. C. 
Nourse, U.S.N.; a “History of the United States 
in Rhyme,” by Robert C. Adams; and the “ Recol- 
lections of an Octogenarian,” by Henry Hill. 
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BooKs OF THE MONTH. 


[The foilowing List includes ali New Books, American and 
English, received during the month of February by Messrs. 
JANSEN, McCiure & Co., Chicago.] 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The A pest of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., 
Maps. 8vo. $2.50. 

“ - = ‘part a this volume is there the least sign of failing 
in Green’s powers. * * * The story has never been so 
written before.”"— London Times. 

“ Mr. Green saw everything in wonderfully brilliant mental 
vision, and what he thus saw he enables his readers also to 
see.’"—London Daily News. 


A Short History of Our Own Times. From the Ac- 
cession of Queen Victoria to the a Election of 
By Justin McCarthy, M.P. Pp. 448. $1.50. 


Egypt and the tian Question. ‘By D. M. Wal- 
ace. 8vo, pp. 521. don. $4. 

“The best boo that has yet been written on the origin and 
development of the national movement which led to the Brit- 
ish eccupation of Egypt last year.”"— Athenaeum, London. 


History of the United States in Rhyme. By R. C. 
dams. Pp. 72. cents. 


sea: Hessians and the other German Auxiliaries of Great 
Britain in the SS War. By E. J. Lowell. 
Maps and Plans. $1.50. 


A True History of the Charge of the Eighth Pennsylvania 
Cavalry at Chancellorsville. By P. Huey. p. 76. 
Net, 7% cents. 


Cameos from English History. England and Spain. 
By th the author rm “The Heir of Redclyffe.”” Fifth series. 
Ls 419. London. Net, $1.25. 

“We can gladly admit that Miss Yonge has put together 

many stern facts in an exceedingly interesting fashion. In 

her hands. as in those of Sir Walter Scott, history reads like a 

novel.” The Academy, London. 

Life and Times of the Hon. John Bright. 

Robertson. Ziched Portrait. 8vo, pp. 588. 2. 
*“* A complete and exhaustive biography of one of England's 
greatest orators.’ 


The. Guentene ¢ of the Age of Steel. By W. J. Jeans. 


as That’ steel ~~ had a remarkable 4 * no one will 
doubt after reading thix attractive volume by Jeans, who 
evidently writes from fulness and accuracy or hnowledge."— 
Times, London. 


The Life and Times of Sergeant Smith Prentiss. 
By J. D. Shields. Pp. 442. $2.50 


er Preachers. 


By W. 
50. 


By the Rev. G. J. Davies. Pp. 
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Early New England People. Some Account of the 

~~ - Pemberton, Willard, Prescott, Titcomb. Sewall, 
Longfellow and Allied Families. By Sarah E. Tit: 
—— 8vo, pp. 288. Net, $4. 

Henry Irving. A Biographical Sketch. By A. Brereton. 
With eg full-page portraits from drawings by 
Long, R. Whistler, Barnard, and others. 4to, pp. 136. 

Net, $3.70. 

The Adventures and Discou1ses of Captain John 
Smith. Sometime President of Virginia, and Admiral 
of New England. New ordered by John Ashton. With 
Tilustrations from original sources. Pp. 309. $1.25. 


Frederick the Great. A Col. U. B. Brackenbury, R.A. 
The New Plutarch. Pp. 266. $1. 


English Poetesses. A Sertee of Critical Biographies, 


with Illustrative Extracts. By E. S. Robertson, M.A. 
Pp. 381. $1.50. 

IAfe of Goethe. — the German of Heinrich Duntzer. 

p. 76. London, $2.50. 

mm. , Tagther. A Study of Reformation. By E. D. 
Mead. Pp. 194. $1.25. 

Recsllostions of an Octogenarian. By H.Hill. Pp. 

cents. 

eatenten - Dependencies, Part l—India. ByT.S. 

Cotton. Payne. “The 


Part II.— The ~~ 
English Citizen.” Pp. 164. London. 


The History of Democ ocracy. 
ng “s ae a Political Organization. 


By E. J. 
$1. 


Considered as a Party 
By J. Norcross. 


Why the French are in by 4 
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Doing There. By Lieut. S 
2% cents. 


=y 2 War and ip Fens Ring are 


Staunton, U.S.N 
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TRAVEL—SPORTING. 
Due o West 5 Or Round oy World in Ten Months. By M. 
M. Ballou. Pp. 387. $1.50. 


“There is not a dull page in this book. Mr. Ballou is a 
keen observer, and his style is 0 easy and flowing that one 
feels that he is listening to the author as he relates his ex- 
periences.”’— Boston Journal. 

Life at Puget Sound. With Sketches of Travel in 
Washington Territory, British Columbia, Oregon and 
California. 1865-1881. By Caroline C. Leighton. Pp. 


Merv. A Story of Adventures and Capteiiy. Pphgevient 
~ “The Merv Oasis * ‘Standard Library.” Pp. 313. 


Tate. sa Land and the People. By Sir James Caird, 
F.R.S. 8vo, pp. 216. $1.50. 


me, ‘main Resorts of Colorado Springs and 
Manitou. Bys. E. Sally. Also a Prize Article D Descrip- 
tive of Scenery, Resources, etc. By Mrs. 8. J. Dunbar. 
Paper, % cents. 

Florida and the Game Water Birds of the Atlantic 
Coast and the Lakes of the United States, etc. By R. B. 
Roosevelt. Illustrated. 443. $2. 

Ficbies with the Fly. Sketches by Lovers of the Art. 

With Illustrations of Standard —ve aa by C. F. 
Orvis and A. N. Cheney. Pp. 299. Net, $2.50 


“a Rod and Line in Colorado Waters. Pp. 151. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 
Prose Masterpieces. From Modern Essayists. 3 vols. 
8vo. $7.50. 


The Works of Jonathan Swift. Containing Additional 
Letters, ‘tract and Poems Not Hitherto Published. with 
Netes and a Life of the Author. By Sir Walter Scott. 
To be completed in 19 vols. 8vo; 16 vols. now ready. 

“This is a careful reprint, without change, of the standard 
edition of Swift, which for many years has been ver 
and expensive. The edition is limited, the type be being die. dis- 
tributed after the printing of each sheet. It is printed from 
new type on paper of the finest quality.’°—Publisher’s An- 
nouncement. 


Readings in Rabelais. 
Net, $2.65. 


“The selection is made with equal care and judgment, and 
the result is a book that is as pleasant to read as it is edify- 
ing in perusal *"—Atheneum, London. 
Mepgrio A * —,, By Joaquin Miller. 
rns. from the Breakfast Table Gories and 

Pages from an Old be ag of Life. By O. W. Holmes. 
** Modern Classics.”’ Pp. 332. cents. 
A Syivester Night's j tae Doaat ng From the German 
Heinrich Zschokke. Pp. 119. 75 cents. 
Ten-Minute Sketches. Humorous, Satirical, Sentimental 
and Burlesque. By C.H. Ham. Pp. 256. $1. 
Ong. Hundred Choice Fieeee for wr ant Speaking. 
y F.H. Fenno. Pp. 256. Paper. 


POETRY—MUSIC. 

The Sonnets of William Wordsworth. With = 
Essay on the History of the English Sonnet. By R.C 
Trench, D.D. Pp. 246. London. Net, $2.10. 

Bryant Leaflets. For Homes, Libraries, and Schools. 
Compiled by Josephine E. Hodgdon. Illustrated. Net, 
60 cents. 

Poems. By A. L. Taveau. Pp. 159. $1.25. 

The Loves of Vandyck. A Tale of Genoa. By T. W. 
Gilbart-Smith. Pp. 44. London. Net, 90 cents. 


By Walter Besant. Pp. 383. 


“ Standard 


Rote Songs of the Normal Music Course. With Accom- 
Neds tcen for the Pianoforte. By J. W. Tufts. 4to. 
, 7% cents. . 


SCIENCE—METAPHYSICS. 
The Unity of Nature. By the Duke of Argyll. 
pp. 571. $2.50. 
Bre Ss of Nature and I.ife. By C. Deming. 4to, 


8vo, 


Energy in oll Being, with some additions the sub- 
stance of a Course of Six Lectures upon the Forces of 
Nature and their Mutual Relations. By Wm. L. Carpen- 
ter, B.A.. B.Sc. Pp. 212. $1.25. 

- Admirably suited to explain to unscientific minds the im- 
portant principle of the conservation | of eneray or what 


a the correlation of forces.”’ , New 

or’ 

Vignettes From Invisible Life. By John Badcock, 
-R.M.S. Pp. 183. $1.25. 


Creation; or, The Biblical Cosmogony in the Light of Mod- 
ern Science. By A. Guyot, LL. D. Pp. 136. $1.50. 
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Fallacies. 4 View of Logic from the Practical Side. By 
oe “International Scientific Series.” . 375. 


™> i of Positive Law. By J. M. Lightwood, M.A. 
pp. 419. London. $3.50. 


mm... Thqerg of Kno mn With a Notice of 
Fo noe —" D.D., LL. D.. D.L. Philosophic 
ries—No. Paper. 50 cents. 


sresi and Iron. Comprising the Practice and Theory of 
the Several Methods he ‘ott in their Manufacture, and of 
their treatment in t —- ~ ws Yr the Forge, oe te 

Li t 


Foundry. By W. H. Greenw C.S., etc 
Diagrams. “ Manuals of Technology.” . 5 $2. 
FICTION—HUMOR. 

Vestigia. By Geo. Fleming, Pp. 288. $1.25. 
* The best work she has yet done. * *, * The whole 


stery is sweet, tender and noble.” 
Treasure Island. 


*—Boston Duily gn 
By R. L. Stevenson. Pp. $1.25. 
“ Almost as as anything would be that Defor Capt. 
Marryatt, and Clark Russell could write if they put their 
heads and hands together.""—Literary World. 


Only 3 an Incident. By Grace D. Litchfield. Pp. 226. 





nts. 
The , Level Ronins. An Historical Romance. Translated 
from the J: of T Shunsui. Illustrated. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 4te, pp. 275. $1.75 


Newport. By G. P. Lathrop. Pp.297. $1.25. 

Won at West veins. A Romance on the Hudson. By 
Fush. Pp. 297. $1.2 

The Pagans. By A. ies Pp. 225. $1. 


Prusias. A Romance of Ancient Rome under the Republic. 
From the German of E. Eckstein. 2 vols. Paper, $1; cloth, 
$1.75. 

Ola ner Mary. A Story of the Seen and the Unseen. 

75 cents. 


Mumu, and the Bias 
Russian of Ivan 
Pp. 131. 75 cents. 

Rasher’s Curtain Lectures. By the author of 
“A Bad Boy’s Diary.” Pp. 288. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$i. 


of a Superfluous Man. 


From the 
. Turgeneiff. 


“Standard Library.” 


Piegares of English Society. By George Du Maurier. 
From “ Punch.” 30 cents 


PRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


Little Loo. By W. C. Russell. 20 cents. 
Susan Drummond. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
The New Abelard. By R. Buchanan. 

Pretty Miss Neville. By B. M. Croker. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Quotations i = the New Testament. By C. 
8vo. Pp. 321. $350. 

Days and Wighte with Jesus; or, Words for the Faith- 
ul. Gathered and Composed bythe Rev. Chas. F. Hoff- 
man, D.D. Pp. 804. $2. 

The Words of Christ. As Principles of {Personal and 
Social Growth. By John Bascomb. Pp. 220. $1.50 


The Pulpit Commen’ . Edited by the a Cense H. 
D. M. Spence, M.A., and by the Rev. J. S. Exell. I Corin- 
thians. Exposition by the Vem. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 
Homiletics. By Rev. David Thomas, D.D. Homilies. By 
various authors. 8vo, pp. 575. Vet, $2. 


The Weeks of O. A. Brownson. Collected and arranged 
by H. F. Brownson. Vel. VI. Containing the second 
rt of the ao in Defence of the Church. 

P . 

Doctrine and Duty; or > 
George ¥. Cushman, D.D 

The Hotel of God, and ‘Other Sermons. By J. E. Ran- 
kin. Pp. 324. $1.35. 

The Revelation of the Father. Short Lectures on the 
Titles of the Lord in the + ¥ of St.John. By B. F. 
Westcott, D.D., D.C.L. Pp. 188. London. $1.50. 

The Life and Words of Christ. 

Revised Edition. 2 vols. $2.50. 

Lectures on the Figtery > of ho Jowt 
A. P. Stanley. D. 

Abraham to ro — —_ 

The Witness of the Passion ef our Most Hol 
By the —~ ¥. ro na Little, M.A. Pp. 178. 
tures on the History of the + teal Church. 
With an troduction on the Stady of the Ecclesiastical 
oy Td y A. P. Stanley, D.D. New Hdition, Pp. 
422. 


20 cents. 
15 cents, 
20 cenis. 


H. Toy. 


8vo. 


Notes i the Charch. By the Rev. 
Pp. 278. $1.50. 


By C. Geikie, D.D. 


sh Church. 


By 
3 vole. Vol. 


poetnemee. 
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Leann 


baie | Pg of Christ in the Duties ont, Cigemestenees of 
By A. W. Thorold, D.D. Pp. 365. $1.25. 


ua. rll Acco to St. Jchn. ‘With Notes, Crit- 
ce Practical. By the Rev. M. F. Sadler. Pp. 517. 
Revealed Religion. Expounded by its Relations to the 
Moral Being of God. By the Rt. Rev. H. Cotterell, D.D. 


“ The Bedeli Lecture for 1883." 8vo. Pp. 117. 

The Growth of Christianity During Nineteen Cen- 
turies. Exhibited in a Series of Charts and Numerical 
Tables. By A. O. Van Lennep and A. F. Schanfiler. 
Net, %5 cents. 

The Collects of the Book ef Common Prayer. An Exposi- 
tion, Critical and Devotional. Abridged from Dean Goul- 
burn’s ** The Collects of the Day."’ Pp. 526. $1.50. 

Devotions for Holy Communion. Compiled from 
various sources. With an introduction gathered from the 
writings of the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., and a preface by 
the Rev. G. E. Jelf, M.A. Pp. 157. 7% cents. 

The Fost icsne Latin Fathers. By Rev. G. A. Jack- 

Early Christian Literature Primers.” Edited by 
Prof. G. P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D. Pp. 231. 60 cents. 

The Seven Last Words. A Course of Sermons. 
Baring Gould, M.A. Pp. 97. Net, 7% cents. 

Day After Day. Compiled by A.T.C. Pp. 188. Net, 45 
cents 

The 2 Papal Claims. Considered in the Light of Scripture 

ere. With} an ee sy by the Rt. 


By 8. 


Rev. G. F. Seymoar, 8.T.D., Pp. 1 75 cents. 
My Bible. By the Rev. w. = Carpenter. ‘ Heart 
Chords.” Pp. 120. 40 cents 


MEDICAL—SANITARY. 


ra Minora. A collection of Essays, “Articles, Lec- 

atk and Addresses from 1866 to 1882. By E. C. Seguin, 
M.D. 8vo. Pp. 687. Net, $5. 

4 Geet of Oral Surgery. Being a Treatise on the 

iseases and Surgery of the Mouth. Jawa, Face, Teeth and 

Associ:te Parts. y J. E. Garretaon, M.D., D.D.S. Fourth 

Edition, thoroughly revised, with ‘Additions. 8vo. Pp. 

1087. Cloth, $8; sheep, $9. 


For Mothers and Daughters. A Manual of Hygiene 
for Women and the Household. By Mrs. E. G. Cook, M.D. 
Pp. 313. Net, $1.50. 


The Veterinarian’s Pocket Remembrancer, etc. 
By G er M.R.C.V.S. Second Edition, revised. 
Pp. 179. $1.25. 

Handbook of Sanitary Information for House- 
holders. Containing Facts and Suggestions about Ven- 
tilation, Drainage, Care of (entagious Diseases, Disin- 
fection, Food and Water. With S Se on Disin- 
fectants and Plumbers’ Materials. By R. S. Tracy, M.D. 
Pp. 110. 50 cents, 

Health at Home. 
M.D. Appleton’s Home Books. 155. 60 cents. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


A New English Dictionary. On Historical Principles. 
Founded mainly on the materials collected by the Philo- 
logical Society. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, LL.D., with 
the assistance of many scholars and men of science. Part 


By A. H. oe and I. P. Davis, 


I.—A-Ant. Folio. Paper. London. Net, $3.25. 

The Qpestign of Ships. ox aS a the Merchant 
Marine. By J. D. Kel 1.25. 

Bleaching, Dyeing and "Galtes _—_— With 
Formule. Pp. 203. $1.75 

Twelve Months in an Baglich Prison. By Susan W. 
Fletcher. Pp. 478. $1.50. 


The Laws and Principles of Whist Stated and Ex- 
plained and its Practice Illustrated on an Original Sys- 
tem by means of hands played completely through. y 
“Cavendish.” Fourteenth Edition. Pp. 276. London. 
Net. $1.75. 

Record of Family Faculties. Consisting of Tabular 
Forms and Directions for entering data, with an explana- 
tory Preface. By Francis Galton, F.R.S. Quarto. Lon- 
don. 9 cents 

The Laws of Marriage. Containing the Hebrew Law, 
the Roman Law, the Law of the New Testament, and the 
Canon Law of the Universal Church. concerning the 
Impediments of Marriage, and the Dissolution of the 
Marriage Bond. Digested and Arreneet. with Notes and 
— By John Fulton, D.D.,LL.D. Pp. 27. Net, 


bum. Prepared by Direction of the 
gation Committee of the British Medical 
P ees by Francis Galton, F.R.S. Quarto. 


e Hist ~~ a. 
Collections nvesti 
Associ —_—. 
London. 
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Cremation, and Other Medes of Sepulture. By R. E. 
Williams, A.M. Pp. 82. 75 cents. 


Handy Atlasofthe World. 4to. Flexible. 50 cents. 
The Language of the Hand. A concise exposition of 
iples 


the princ and practice of the art of ing the 
—_ etc. By H. Frith and E. H. Allen. Pp. 159. 50 
cents. 

The Essentials of Latin Grammar. By F. A. Black- 
burn. Pp. 114. $1.10. 


Cookery for New ers. A Series of Familiar 


Lessons for Young Housekeepers. By Marion Harland. 
Pp. 157. With blank pages for new receipts. $1. 


[Any book in this list will be sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by JansEN, MeCuiure & Co., Chicago.) 


MARTIN LUTHER: 


A STUDY OF REFORMATION. 








By EDWIN D. MEAD, 
Author of “ The Philosophy of Carlyle,” etc. 


An essay upon the significant phases of Luther's 
life and work, with special reference to present 
problems of reform; discussing the principles of 
Individualism, Intellectualism, and Rationalism, 
for which Luther stood; and the Libertinism, the 
Old Orthodoxy and the New Orthodoxy, with which 
he came into conflict. 


Cloth, 12mo, 194 pages. Price $1.25. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Boston. 





BINDINGS FOR THE DYAL. 


The April number of THE DIAL 
well complete the Fourth Volume, and 
will contain a full Index and Title- 
page. Subscribers wishing their coptes 
of the volume bound can send them to 


the Publishers for that purpose. 


Price of Cloth Binding, $1 per Volume. 





JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 
Wabash Ave., cor. Madison St., CHICAGO. 





D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


ENGLISH COMIC DRAMATISTS. 
Selections from Fourteen of the Leading Drama- 
tists, from Shakespeare to Sheridan. Edited by 
OswaLD CRAWFURD. Parchment Series. An- 
tique, gilt top. Price, $1.25. 

“In his introductory essay, which is written with tact and 
good sense, Mr. Crawfurd explains that his object has been, 
not to put together at hap-hazard a number of comedy scenes, 
but to give his readers a selection which shall thoroughly rep- 
resent English comedy literature. And in a great measure he 
has succeeded in his aim."’—St. James's Gazette. 


HEALTH AT HOME. 


Volume XII of “Appleton’s Home Books,” com- 
ome the Series. By A. H. Guernsey, and I. 

. Davis, M.D., author of “ Hygiene for Girls,” 
12mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

Appleton’s Home Books now comprise: Burip- 
ING A Home; How To Furniso a Home; THE 
Home GARDEN; Home Grounps; AMENITIES OF 
Home; Hovsenotp Hints; Home Decoration; 
Home AMUSEMENTS; THE HomE NEEDLE; HoME 
Occupations; THE Home Lisprary; HEALTH AT 
Home. 12mo, cloth. Illuminated cover. Price, 
60 cents each. 


CHRISTIANLITERATUREPRIMERS: 
Vou. IV., Tne Post-Nicene Latin FATHERS 
(A.D. 325-590), completing the Series. 18mo, 
cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

The previous volumes are: THE APOSTOLIC 
FATHERS AND THE APOLOGISTS OF THE SECOND 
Century; THE FATHERS OF THE THIRD CEN- 
TuRY; THE Post-NICENE GREEK FaTHERS. 18mo, 
cloth. Price, 60 cents each. 

“The numbers of this series are so unpretentious that 
they might easily fail to receive the attention they deserve. 
They are done very well indeed, and really give a better intro- 
duction of the inner Christian life of the times and the real 
state of Christian opinion than could be obtained from a his- 
tory.” —Jndependent. 

FALLACIES: 

A View of Logic from the Practical Side. B 

ALFRED Srpewick, B.A., Oxon. Vol. XLVIL., 

International Scientific Series. 12mo, cloth. 

Price, $1.75. 

This book is intended mainly for the general 
reader. That is to say, it requires no previous 
technical training, and is written as much as pos- 
sible from the unprofessional point of view. 


HAND-BOOK OF SANITARY INFOR- 
ZATION FOR HOUSEHOLDERS. 
Containing Facts and Suggestions about Venti- 
lation, Drainage, Care o ntagious Diseases, 
Disinfection, Food, and Water. By Rocsr S. 
Tracy, M.D., Sanitary Inspector of the New 
York City Health Department. 16mo, cloth. 
Price, 50 cents. 


PICTURES OF ENGLISH SOCIETY. 
Containing Forty-one Illustrations from “ Punch,” 
by GEorRGE pu Maurier. Parchment-Paper 
Series. No. IV. 18mo. Price, 30 cents. 

A selection of Du Maurier’s well known pictures 
of English society is here presented, reduced in size, 
but preserving all their unique characteristics. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers ; or sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


1,3 and 5 Bond Street, New York. 








Houghton, Mifflin & Co’s 
NEw Books. 


DUE WEST; or, ROUND THE WORLD 
IN TEN MONTHS. 


M. Battov, Editor 
l vol., 22mo. $1.50. 


By MATURIN 
Thought,” etc. 
Mr. Ballou's route included, besides America, Japan, China. 

India, Arabia, Egypt, and Europe: and his observations and 

comments on the wide variety of characters and customs that 

he encountered, form a book which will both inform and en- 
tertain the multitudes who enjoy good volumes of travels. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH of SACER- 
DOTAL CELIBACY 1N THE CHRI1S- 
T/AN CHURCH. 


By Henny C. Lea. Second edition, considerably enlarged. 

In a handsome octavo volume of 682 pp. Cloth, $4.50. 

“One of the most valuable books that America has pro- 
duced. Since the great history of Dean Milman, I know no 
work in English which has thrown more light on the moral 
condition of the Middle Ages, and none which is more fitted 
to dispel the gross illusions concerning that period which 
ositive writers and writers of a certain ecclesiastical school 
— conspired to sustain. "—W. H. Lecky, in his * History of 
European Morals.” 


MARCH ATLANTIC 


CONTAINS 


SERIAL AND SHORT STORIES, 
ESSAYS AND POEMS, by 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs, 
F. Marton CRAWFORD, 
Henry A. CLapp, 
S. Were MitrcHe.t, 
Ricuarp Grant WuHuire, 
Henry M. Lyman, 
CHARLES Easpert CRADDOCK, 
H. C. BunNneEr, 
Mrs. E. D. R. Branciarpti, 
Rev. Putnie H. Wicksreep, 
ALEXANDER YOUNG, 

and others. 


35 Cents A NuMBER; $4 4 YEAR. 


of “A Treasury of 





ANDOVER REVIEW. 


A New Monthly Magazine of Progressive Orthodoxy. 
by Professors of Andover Theological Seminary. 


** The first number shows that ability, variety, learning, and 
breadth are to be its features."—N. Y. reer. 

“The new Review comes to stay and to make itself felt.""— 
Independent. 

“It is sure of success. It deserves it by the weight and 
worth of its matter."—. Y¥. Christian Advocate. 

“ Excellent scholarship has done its work in a popular way 
in short, bright, suggestive and edifying articles, notes and 
reviews.— Christian Union. 

Price 30 Cents. YEARLY SuBScRIPTION (12 cr 

For sale by all Newsdealers. Sent by mail, post-pa 
receipt of price, by the publishers. 

. 


Edited 


3. 
, on 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., 


BOSTON. 
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| 


JOHN HOLLAND, 


Manufacturer of all Styles of 


BEST QUALITY GOLD PENS, 


Pencil Cases, Novelties in Charm Pencils, 


GOLD TOOTH-PICKS, 


FINE PEN-HOLDERS, Etc. 
Our Gold Pens received the Highest Award at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, ‘** For Great Evasticity 
AND GENERAL ExceLience.” See Report of Judges, pub- 
lished by Lippincott & Co., Phila. For sale by the trade. 





MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM: 


19 West FourtH Street, CIncINNATI. 
Illustrated Price Lists Mailed on Application. 





DUNTZER’S 


LIFE OF GOETHE. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 


TRANSLATED BY 


THOMAS W. LYSTER, 
issistant Librarian, National Library of /reland. 


With AUTHENTIC 
FAc-SIMILES OF THE AUTHOR’S WRITING, ETC. 


54 ILLUSTRATIONS, INCLUDING 


I VOL. CROWN 8vO, CLOTH, $2.50. 


FOR SALE BY YOUR BOOKSELLER. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Puszisuers, 


301 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 








ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 


Porutar Numeers: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
The Exsterbrook Steel Pen Company, 
26 Joun Street, 


Works: Camden, N. J. NEW YORK. 
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SPEECH AND MANNERS 


For Home and School. By Miss E. S. Kirkland, 
author of “Six Little Cooks” ($1.00), ‘“ Dora’s 
Housekeeping” ($1.00), “Short History of 
France” ($1.50). 


Price, $1.00. 
Miss Kirkland’s new volume will be found quite as 
useful and acceptable as her former works, Although 
intended for children, it will interest older people as well. 
The N. Y. Nation calls it 
“An admirable book for mothers to read aloud to their 
children.” 

The Chicago Tribune says: 
“No lover of English undefiled who will take the trouble 
to examine this unpretentious little volume can fail in- 
stantly to recognize its transcendent merits.”’ 

The Pittsburgh Presbyterian Banner says: 
“ Young people need not be required to read this volume; 
give it to them, and they will read it for their own enjoy- 
ment, and be rich gainers by repeated perusals.”” 

The Boston Saturday Evening Gazette calls it 
“A beautiful little volume, and the information it contains 
is imparted in so skilful and so impressive a manner as to 
fasten it upon the memory at once.” 

The New York Independent says: 
“The author's theory of manners and of speech is good. 
Her modest manual might be read, re-read and read again 
with great advant in most American families. The new 
interest taken in this subject calls attention to a branch of 
wsthetics which amounts to something and commands 
respect.” 

Sold by ali booksellers, or mailed on receipt of price by 
the publishers, 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 


Cor. Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, Chicago. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF MUSICIANS. 
LIFE OF WAGNER. 


From the German of Dr. Louis Nohl, by George P. 
Upton. With Portrait. Price, $1.25. 


Dr. Nohl, the biographer of the great composers of 
Germany, has in this volume shown anew his remark- 
able talent for presenting in condensed form what is 
most prominent in the career and work of his subjects. 
The Baltimore American calls it 
“ A story of a strong life devoted to lofty aims.” 

The Boston Globe says: 
“The translation is excellent. The portrait of Wagner 
included in this book is the finest we have seen. The face 
looks inspired.” 

The Philadelphia Press says: 
‘* Herr Nohl's biography is terse. concise, enthusiastic, and 
at the same time just. Any one who wishes to get a clear 
idea of the ‘Music of the Future’ and Wagner's life work, 
will do well to read this volume.” 

The other biographies of Dr. Nohl, issued uniform 
with the above, comprise 





LIFE OF MOZART, - « Price, $1.25 
LIFE OF HAYDN, - - = 1.25 
LIFE OF BEETHOVEN, - sie 1.25 
LIFE OF LISZT, - - - (In press). 


The Inter-Ocean says of the series: 
‘*They present a mass of valuable information in the most 
attractive manner, and they should find a place in the 
libraries of all lovers of music.” 
Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, on receipt of price, 
by the publishers, 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 


Cor. Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, Chicago. 








ONS DE LUXE. 


While plain editions of even their favorite authors satisfy 
many a genuine lover of the best literature, yet there are 
others who can be satisfied with nothing less than perfection 
in the type, paper and general make-up of the few and choice 
volumes which they put into their libraries. As others de- 
mand luxury in their homes, their furniture, or their horses, 
so they demand it in their books. And who shall say this is 
not the worthiest and the highest form of luxury? Certainly 
it is growing rapidly all over the world, and most rapidly 
where there is most culture. To meet it a class of editions 
have come into vogue which are made in the most careful and 
expensive manner. 

As the demand must necessarily be moderate, the number 
of copies printed is in each case limited, and thus the books can 
never become common, but on the other hand are likely to in- 
crease in value. 





We name below some of the choicest of these issues: 


HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. With 24 Etchings, 
ed on hand-made eee. 12 vols., 8vo. Very beauti- 
u imited to 250 copies. 
80. 


1. Now complete. Nearly all 
ld. $120. 
EMERSON'S WORKS. With Portraits. 11 vols., 


8vo. Embracing two volumes of matter now for the first 
time published in book form. Printed from beautiful new 
type. One of the finest sets of books ever made. 6 vols. 
now ready. Limited to 500 copies. Price per vol., $6. 


CARLYLE'S WORKS. With Portraits and En- 
gravings. 20 vols., 8vo. Vol. 1 will be issued in March. 35 
copies on India paper, per vol., $10. 315 copies on hand- 
made paper (all sold). 


LETTERS AND POEMS OF KEATS. Contain- 
ing Letters now for the first time published, written b: 
Keats to his brother George in America. Portraits, includ- 
ing three exquisitely printed in colors. 3 vols., 12mo. Now 
ready. 4 copies on vellum (all soid). 12 copies on China 
peper (nearly all sold), $30. 55 copies on Whatman paper, 

25. 279 copies on Holland paper, $15. 


IK MARVEL'S REVERIES OF A BACHELOR 
AND DREAM LIFE. Etched Portrait and View of the 
Author’s Home. 2vols.,8vo. Nowready. Limited to 250 
copies. They are nearly all sold. and the bey have 
advanced the price to $15. A few offered at $12. 


SWIFT'S WORKS. 19 vols., 8vo. 16 vols. now 
ready. Limited to 250 copies for America. Per vol., $3.50. 


BURTON'S BOOK-HUNTER. 1 vol. Quarto. 
wan oe Ready. Limited to 250 copies for Amer- 
ca. 5. 


OLD ENGLISH ROMANCES. Comprising: * Tris- 
tram Shandy,’ ‘*Old English Baron,’ “Castle of Otranto,” 
**Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” ‘ Vathek,” *“ Ras- 
selas,” “* Robinson Crusoe * “ Gulliver's Travels,’ “ Sen- 
timental Journey,” and ‘Tale of a Tub.” 12 vols., 8vo., 
with 59 Etchings. Proof impressions. Now ready. Lim- 
ited to 80 copies for America. Price for the 12 vols., 
bound in cloth, $60. The same in half calf, $80. The same 
in full polished calf, $100. 


FIELDING’S WORKS. With Etchings. 10 vols. 
Imperial 8vo. Now complete. Limited to 250 copies for 
America. $45. The same, half morocco, $75. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Now first completelv 
done into English Prose and Verse, from the original 
Arabic, by John 7 To be completed in 9 vols. 8vo. 
Printed for the Villon Society, London, by private sub- 
scription and for private circulation 7: Bound in Vel- 
lum, git tops, uncut. 6 vols. ready. It is now almost im- 

sible to secure copies, but we are so fortunate as to 
ve one, which we offer at, per vol., $18. 


PRESCOTT'S WORKS. With Portraits. 15 vols., 


8vo. 9 vols. now ready. Limited to250 copies. Per vol, $5. 


Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co. will be pleased to show any 
of these aay! beautiful books to those interested. They deal 
eo in the very finest books issued in this country or in 

~y », their special and direct importations being frequent 
and la 


e. They solicit correspondence with all persons in- 
terest 


in the purchase of good books, either for private or 


public libraries. 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 


COR. WABASH AVE. AND MADISON ST., CHICAGO, 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEw Books. 





A NEW 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 


Founded mainly on the Materials collected by The 
Philological Society. 


EDITED BY 


JAMES A. H. MURRAY, LL.D, 


President of Tur Purio.oaicar Soctrery, 
With the assistance of many Scholars and Men of Science. 
Part I. A-ANT. 4to, paper. $3.25. 
OXFORD: At the Clarendon Press. 
NEW YORK: Maemillan & Co. 





The publication of this Part wit pines in the hands of persons inter- 
ested in the English language and English literature the first instalment 
of a work which has been in preparation for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. The History of its origin and progress has been told at length in 
many literary journals and magazines; here it must suffice to say tnat the 
scheme originated in a resolution of the PurLoLogicaL Socrery, passed in 
1857, at the suggestion of the present ArncuBisHor or DusBLiIn (Dr. 
Trencu). It was thought that the time had arrived when materials should 
be collected for a new and more complete English Dictionary, which, in 
fulnees of detail, and for critical accuracy, might bear a comparison with 
the Wdrterbuch of Jacos and WILHELM Grimm, commenced a few years 
before that date, and still in progress. It was therefore determined to 
begin at the beginning, and extract anew typical quotations frum all the 
great English writers; from all the chief writers on special subjects; from 
all writers before the 16th century; and from as many as possible of the 
more important writers of later times. About five hundred readers 
entered on the task of selecting and transcribing these quotations; and 
many eminent scholars undertook to arrange the materials so gathered. . . 

Since the yy | was first projected, the great French Dictionary 
of M. Littré has been given to the world; and it has furnished valuable 
suggestions for the general arrangement of the New Ene.tisu Diction- 
ary. The size of the page is the same as that of Littré’s work; but in 
consequence of the more copious vocabulary of the English language, as 
well as the longer period covered by the present Dictionary, the ~~ a of 
the s will necessarily be much greater. 

e De of the New Dictionary is to furnish a complete account 
of the meaning and history of English words now in use, or known to have 
been in use at any time in the course of the last 700 years. In the case of 
each individual word, the Dictionary endeavors to show when, how, and in 
what shape it became English; what development of form and meanin 
it has since received; which of its uses have become obsolete, and whic 
survive; what new uses have arisen, by what processes, and when. The 
various meanings are arranged in a logical order, which will be found, to 
a considerable extent, to coincide with their historical development; the 
obsolete senses and constructions are Boasty Getingriabed ; and each 
sense is illustrated by a series of quotations beginning with the earliest 
known use and reaching down to the present day. The word is thus made 
to exhibit its own history. Every quotation, too, is furnished with an 
adequate and exact reference by which it may be verified, and the context 
“i n Btymolooy the New D ks to ad d 

n , the New Dictionary seeks to adopt and apply the most 
recent discoveries and comet principles of modern philotogteal science, 
with a fulness of illustration not attempted in any English Dictionary 
heretofore published. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will take pleasure in sending a full 
of the New Dictionary, with specimen pages, free by haa 





WORKS BY THE 


POET LAUREATE. 


THE CUP 
AND 
THE FALCON. 


BY 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
16mo, $1. 











THE WORKS 
OF 
ALFRED TENNYSON, 


POET LAUREATE, 
WITH STEEL PORTRAIT. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. Extra gilt, with gilt edges, $2. 
This new Popular Edition of the Poet Laureate’s 
writings has been corrected throughout by the 


author, is printed from new type, and contains a 
new Portrait, engraved on steel. 











THE RELATIONS OF MIND AND 
BRAIN. _By Henry Catperwoop, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Second Edition, revised and en- 
larged, with additional chapters on General 
Intelligence. 8vo, $4. 


THE LIFE OF GOETHE, By Heinrich 
Duntzer. Translated by Tuomas W. Luyster. 
With authentic Illustrations and Facsimiles. 
12mo. $2.50. 


THE MIZ MAZE; or, The Winkworth 
Puzzle. A story in Letters. By Nine Authors. 
12mo. $1.25. 


CAMPING AMONG CANNIBALS. By 
ALFRED St. JounstTon. 12mo. $1.50 


RECORD OF FAMILY FACULTIES. 
Consisting of Tabular Forms and Directions for 
—— Data. By Francis Galton. 4to. 

cents. 


LIFE-HISTORY ALBUM. 


Edited by 
Francis Gatton. 4th, $1.25. 


MACMILLAN’S DOLLAR NOVELS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


HESTER: A Story of Contemporary Life. 
By Mrs. OtrpHant. 12mo, $1. 


FELICITAS: A Tale o 
Migrations. By F. Daun. 1 


the German 
0, $1. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 


By Joun Ricuarp GREEN, M.A., LL.D., author 

ot “A Short History of the English People,” “A 

History of the English People,” “The Making of 

England,” etc. With a steel portrait and maps. 

Pp. xxx, 608. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

* We have no hesitation in saying that the opening chap- 
ter of this volume—which, as Mrs. Green tells us, was the last 
piece of work he did—is in insight, sympathy, and comprehen- 
sive grasp of the subject not surpassed by any other passage 
in his writings. .. . In these and many other passages, we 
note not only the vigor of Mr. Green's mind, but an advance 
upon his earlier work. . . . The vigor, impartiality, and inde- 
pendence of these remarks intensify the regret which not only 
every reader of English history, but every Englishman, must 
feel that the author should, in the very fulness of his knowl- 
edge and his powers, have been snatched away from a task for 
which no one now alive possesses his peculiar qualifications.” 
— Atheneum, London. Ul 


A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN 
TIMES. 

By Justin McCarray, M.P., author of “A His- 

tory of Our Own Times.” Pp. vi, 448. 12mo, 

cloth, $1.50. 

“Animated without flashiness or flippancy, careful and 
methodical without superfluity of detail, picturesque without 
vulgar glare, thoughtful and reflective without sermonizing, 
full without »rolixity, and concise without conceit, Mr. McCar- 
thy carries the charmed reader with him as on a clear and 
sparkling stream, not only without effort, but with a constant 
satisfaction and enjoyment.”—Dai/y News, London. 


Il. 

THE HESSIANS in the REVOLUTION. 
The Hessians and other German Auxiliaries of 
Great Britain in the Revolutionary War. By 
EpwArRpD J. LoweEtt. Maps and Plans. Pp. xii, 
328. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“Mr. Lowell has brought together in this work a large 
amount of information—much of it from sources not easily 
accessible or not gay known—respecting the German 
mercenaries who took part in the Revolutionary war. He pre- 
sents a complete account of their purchase by Great Britain, 
their service here, their character, and even the feelings with 
which they regarded their American experiences. It is an im- 
portant and much needed contribution to our national history.” 

IV. 

TROJA. By Dr. Schliemann. 


Troja. Results of the Latest Researches and 
Discoveries on the Site of Homer’s Troy, and in 
the Heroic Tumuli and Other Sites, Made in the 

Year 1882, and a Narrative of a Journey in the 

Troad in 1881. By Henry Scuiremann, LL.D., 

author of “ Ilios,” etc. Preface by Professor A. 

H. Sayce. With 150 woodcuts and 4 maps. Pp. 

xl, 434. 8vo, cloth, $7.50. 

“ Dr. Schliemann’s book is a precious ~~ of secrets 
which for some thirty centuries had been locked within the 
earth. . . . From the beginning to the end of his labors, his 
single object was . . . to find Troy. In the judgment of com- 
petent and candid students of archeology there is no longer 
room for doubt that he has found it."—N. Y. Sun. 





OLD MARK LANGSTON. 


A Tale of Duke’s Creek. By Ricuarp MALcoLm 

JouHNsTON. Pp. 338. 16mo, cloth, $1. 

“The * Dukesborough Tales’ of Colonel Johnston have al- 
ready rendered that Georgia village real and «a to us. 
The homely wit and simplicity of its inhabitants have won our 
ready sympathy. ... He bas created, founded, and erected 
into a perpetual borongh the town with whose early history he 
is quite at home. . . . } otherly. loquacious, and inconsequen- 
tial Mrs. Tolliver, and the fiddler, Baldy Riddle, are the best 
portraits Mr. Johnston has = described in that vein of humor- 
ous exaggeration in which he excels.’’—Baltimore Sun. 


VI. 
THE BREAD-WINNERS. 
A Social Study. Pp. 320. 16mo, cloth, $1. 


“*The Bread-Winners’ is the work of a very clever man; 
it is told with many lively strokes of humor; it sparkles with 
epigram ; it is brilliant with wit. . . . The chief characters in 
it are actually alive; they are really flesh and blood; they are 
at once true and new; and they are emphatically and res- 
sively American. The anonymous author has a firm grip on 
American character. He has seen, and he has succeeded in 
making us see facts and phases of American life which no one 
has put into a book before. . . . * The Bread-Winners’ is in- 
teresting; it is earnest, it is sincere, it is in many ways a very 
remarkable book; fine in its performance, and finer still in its 
promise.”"—Saturday Review, London. 


Vil. 
EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON. 


His Life, Letters, and Literary Remains. By his 

Son, the Eart or Lyrron (“ Owen Meredith ’’). 

Volume I. Illustrated by six portraits, eleven 

wood-engravings and six fac-similes of MSS., etc., 

etc. Pp. xx, 664. 12mo, cloth, $2.75; also, 4to, 
paper, in two parts, 20 cents each. 

**Seldom, indeed, has the history of English letters pro- 
duced so striking a combination of eminence in the subject 
and author of an ae: distinction in its editor, and 
literary Nae dy both, as has been illustrated in these memo- 
rials.”"—Zo n Daily Telegraph. 

Vill. 


THE MILLIONAIRE. 


A Novel. By Louis J. JENNINGS. 

16mo, paper, 20 cents. 

“Mr. Dexter File is a decided success. We follow his do- 
ings with unflagging interest."’"— Pali Gazette, London. 

**The character of the millionaire is wholly fresh and won- 
derfully interesting.’’— World, 


Pp. 268. 


, London. 
“An achievement in the highest range of fiction.”"—Zdin- 
burgh Courant. ™ 


PHYSICAL AND MORAL LAW. 


On the Difference between Physical and Moral 
Law. By W. Artuur, D.D., author of “The 
Tongue of Fire.” Pp. 2382. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


“The style of the book is lucid and powerful, and almost 
entirely free from technicalities. Its reasoning is weighty, and, 
to our mind, conclusive. Its conclusions are supported by 
numberless fresh and pertinent illustrations, which give to its 
heaviest pages something of the charm of poetry.”—Boston 
Commonwealth. 





‘*FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY.” 


THIRLBY HALL. 
Illustrated by W. Small. 


cents. 
THE CANON’S WARD. By James Payn. 
Tilustrated, 20 cents. 
THE MILLIONAIRE. 20 cents. ; 
I AY. By Philippa Prittie 
Jep! 15 cents. 
ANNAN WATER. 
Robert Buchanan. 20 cents. 
JENIFER. By Annie Thomas. 20 cts. 


PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. A Novel. 
By B. M. Croker. 20 cents. 

THE NEW ABELARD. A Romance. 
By Robert Buchanan. 15 cents. 

SUSAN DRUMMOND. A Novel. By 


Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 20 cents. I 
LITTLE LOO. A Novel. By W. Clark | AN APRIL D. 
Russell. 20 cents. hson. 


HESTER. By Mrs. Oliphant. 20 cents. 
ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR. A Novel. 
By John B. Harwood. 20 cents. 





By W. E. Norris. 


LATEST ISSUES: 


MAID OF ATHENS. By Justin McCar- 
thy. 2 cents. 
A GREAT HEIRESS. By R. E. Fran- 


cillon. 15 cents. 
ADRIAN BRIGHT. By Mrs. Caddy. 15c. 
IONE STEWART. By E. Lynn Linton. 


20 cents. 

ROUND THE GALLEY-FIRE. By W. 
Clark Russell. 15 cents. 

ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. By Wal- 
ter Besant. 20 cents. 


Paper, 25 


A Romance. By 





*,* Harper & Broruers will send any of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the U. 8. on receipt of price. 








Republic, YY eee 
 & 


There is no dict 
published that ia 80 


——— and complete 
in all its details. 


Evangelist, N. Y. 


This dictionary con- 
tains all the newest 
terms, and it gives very 
Sull accounts of each, 80 
idea of the thing, ited. 
idea of ng f, 
instead of being turned 
away with a synon- 
ymous term. 


Times, Phila. 


It is no slight to our 
great American diction- 
‘aries to say that the 
“Im " must find 
@ place in every well- 
Surnished library. 





Daily Review, London. 


As a work of refer- 
ence it may fairly be 
described as unfailing 
and as infallible 


The Nation. 


A very valuable addi- 
tion to our books of ref- 
erence. 


San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

The most valuable 
work of reference that 
has been issued in this 
country Jor a long time. 


Religious Herald, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


The work seems com- 


plete; tte name is no 
misnomer ; it is ** The 
Imperial. 


The Lancet, London. 

The best, as it i« the 
Sullest, dictionary of 
the English language 
extant 


Providence Journal. 


The work embodies 30 
much information that 
it may with truth be 
called an encyclopedia. 


St James’ Gazette. 
London. 


It is astonishing how 
many books of reference 
may be dispensed with 
by the student who has 
access to this admirable 
compilation. 


The Dial, Chicago. 


In its present form 
it occupies a position 
Jar in advance of all 
other dictionaries of the 


language. 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


THE DIAL. 


[March, 1884. 





tant; a model of re- 
search, accuracy, and 
completeness. 


THE 





Washington (D. C.) 
» 1 


~~ and most 
desir dictionary of 
our language extant. 


THE GREAT ENCYCLOPADIC LEXICON. 


Its REMARKABLE SALE IN AMERICA. 


i & the month of March, 1883, Tuk Century Co., by arrange- 
ment with the English publishers, first offered to the Ameri- 
can public the new edition of Tar ImMprrtaL Dicrrionary—a 
work which, as originally prepared under the direction of Dr. 
John Ogilvie, had been accepted in Great Britain for more than a 
quarter ofa ay as astandard lexicon of the English language. 


The revision had 


een in preparation for more than ten years, 


and so extensive had been the changes and additions that THE 
IMPERIAL as re-issued might justly claim to be a new work. 

The success of this edition in England was assured from the 
first, but the large sale which Tue ImpertaL has attained in 
America since its introduction, less than a year ago, has been 


remarkable. 


It has been sold here only from the imported 


sheets, without change or revision; and the belief expressed by 
the publishers that American scholars would desire to have for 
comparative reference, the dictionary commonly accepted in 
England as the standard of the language. has been shown to Le 


well founded. 


Tue IMPERIAL satisfies both the scholar and the seeker for 
As Prof. Fisher, of Yale College, says: 
“ The class who are engaged in literary work are always ready to 
welcome a new dictionary which has advantages peculiar to itself. 
Persons not of this class, who are in the habit of supplying them 
selves generously with books, will find room for this new-comer. 
But by individuals and families who, from motives of economy, wish 
to combine an encyclopedia and an English lexicon in one, the 


general information. 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY will be specially prized. 


Indeed, to those 


who are possessed of more copious encyclopedias, a shorter refer- 
ence book of this nature is an important convenience.” 

In etymologies, in illustrative quotations (1,500 authors are 
drawn upon), in the number of words defined, and in the number 
of rare words, in illustrations, and in convenience of form, THE 
IMPERIAL is considered by the best authorities an advance upon 


all current dictionaries. 


it. 
specimen pages. 


It is divided into four compact and 
handsome volumes, and the price for the set, boun 
Russia, is but $25.00, or $20.00 in cloth. 


in half 


All booksellers supply 
Send to the publishers for the pamphlet of testimonials and 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FOR SALE BY YOUR BOOKSELLER. 


Cleveland Herald. 
The latest, the larg- 


Toronto Mail. 
It will probably re- 


est, and the most thor- main for many years 


ough. 


without a rival. 


Electrical World, N. Y. 


It isthe most complete 
work of its kind yet pro- 
duced. 





Puintep wy Knieut & Leonarp, Cuicaco 


Kansas City Times. 

It ie far in advance 
of any other dictionary 
published. 


Boston Advertiser. 


Its introduction in 
the United States may 
well be hailed with ap- 
proval by all who love 
purity. accuracy, and. 
above all else, studious- 
ness in the use of the 
Engtish language. 


Evening Journal, 
Albany, N.Y. 

It goes farther than 
any other in its defini- 
tions and terms. It is 
an encyclopedic lexi- 
con. 


Christian Intelligencer, 
N.Y. 
The most complete 


and best diclionary of 
our mother-tongue. 


Mail and 88, 
eae 


It is indeed a monu- 
mental work. 





The Critic, N. Y. 
At once the most pop- 


ular and the most 
practical of books. 


The Times, London. 


We should not wish 
Sor anything better. 


Literary World, 
Boston. 


The “Imperial Dic- 
tionary” undertakes to 
answer in a single work 
the questions for which 
the reader usually turns 
to two. 


Chicago Tribune. 


knowledge, in its wealth 
of n technical 
terme, 


work of the 
kind that has ever been 
placed before the Enq- 
lish-speaking public. 





